






(We take the fun of driving seriously.) 


Pontiac 
announces 
the beginning of 
tomorrow. 


The all-new Firebirds are here. 


As usual, it took Pontiac to leap into 
the future and come through with four 
totally new sports cars for four 
totally different drivers 
Firebird. We modestly call this beauty 
a basic Firebird. It was designed 
for the driver who wants a sports car, 
doesn't have lots of cash to spend 

on one and doesn't 

want to be 

reminded t. C\ 

of the fact. w-_ 

No reminders here The basic \ 
Firebird has four seats for two rea 
sons. One: more room. Two a Wide- 
Track ride that would do an $8000 
sedan proud. (Details to come.) 

A 250-cubic-inch en g ine 
delivers everything except a giant 
gasoline bill at the end of the month. 

The front end is made of Pontiac 
Endura, Endura is the resilient 
material that looks like painted metal 
but isn't. It resists pings, dings, 
chips and it won't rust. 

The brakes are front discs. 

Rear drums 

And the styling is so clean we 
even hid the radio antenna. 

Seen anything that even suggests 


budgeting? You won't. Until you 
check the price. 

Firebird Esprit. (Eyes left It's the 
green one.) The luxury Firebird. 

That's right, luxury At last, the conflict 
between luxury and sportiness is 
over. Esprit has both. 

The instrument panel is covered 
with wood- g rain vin yl. Rich. Yet the 
controls and 

/ A, — instruments 
^ dk are all-busi- 

4J ness. Easy to 
A M read. Easy to reach. 

We even designed it so 
any light bulb on the panel can 
be changed within 60 seconds. qp- 

The upholstery is plush knit i 
vinyl and Morrokide. Yet every V. 
passenger has his own comfortable K 
molded seal. ^ 

Which, by the way. gives 
Esprit the big -car ride we promised 
to explain. You see. the four 
seats provide room to raise the 
drive tunnel between them. So the 
suspension has more room to 
travel when you hit a bump And 
that's a big-car ride. 

A big-car ride. Yet Esprit has all 


the handlin g and maneuverabilit y 
you expect from a sports car Amazing 
that nobody else has done it before. 
But then we told you Firebird is the 
beginning of tomorrow. 

Firebird Formula 400. (The subtle 
blue |ob m the background.) The 
true enthusiast is convinced that a 
performance sports car should have 
front and rear stabilizer bars, a big 
engine (say . 330-hp. 400-cu.-m. 
V-8) and a fiberglass hood with 
scoops that function if you order a 
Ram Air V-8 Right’ Formula 400 does. 


-- t ■ 

Firebird Trans Am. 

A rear spoiler. 

A spoiler at each wheel well. Air 
extractors on the front fenders. 

A front air dam. And a shaker hood 
with a rear-facing carburetor inlet. 
They all work. If that doesn’t tell you 
what our ultimate Firebird 
is. and who it's for. your 
Pontiac dealer will. 


GM 


New, even for Pontiac. 



If you order lunch on the beach, we’ll find you. 


But life isn't all papaya and pineapple when you’re 
visiting with the Hiltons in Hawaii. 

There's the excitement of things you’ve always 
wanted to do. Battling a broadbill off the Kona Hilton, on 
the Big Island. Riding a surfboard in a curl off the Hilton 
Hawaiian Village. Tempting the percentages on one of the 
world’s most demanding golf courses, next to the Maui Hilton. 

Another kind of life? That’s what you expect 
in Hawaii. And what you get when _ t 1 ^ 
you stay with the Hiltons X |gi5t mwK. 


Come visit the Hiltons. 


Colt the Hilton Reservation Service in your city or coll your travel ogent. 
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Next week 

POTSHOT TIME is back and 
everyone, as usual, is gunning 
for UCLA. Joe Jares previews 
the NCAA tournament and 
predicts hard days ahead for 
the Bruins in their fight for life. 


THE SNARL of the snowmobile 
is heard throughout the land, 
and with it comes a growing 
need for some common sense, 
says Editor Jack Olsen, who 
snowmobiles — and knows. 

GREAT WEALTH has been 
used wisely by Paul Mellon, 
collector of sporting art and 
rare books, a fine horseman 
himself and owner of Horse 
of the Year Arts and Letters. 


HE 





LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


If the byline on page 36 of this issue 
sounds unfamiliar, that is because you 
are a new reader, not because Walter 
Bingham is a new writer. Walt's by- 
line has been missing from our pages 
for the past six years because he has 
been occupying an editorial chair and 
thus planning and polishing stories that 
appeared under other writers' bylines. 
But in the years before, the name Wal- 
ter Bingham frequently headed stories 
about baseball, tennis and, indeed, 
most every other sport. 

Over those years that same name ap- 
peared in every category of the mast- 
head at right as Walt advanced from 
his first job clipping newspapers in the 
SI morgue in 1955 through successive 



rankings as reporter, writer-reporter, 
staff writer, associate editor and final- 
ly senior editor. Just to wrap things 
up. he even married into the masthead. 
His wife Betty was an SI reporter. 

Born in New Jersey within sight of 
New York's Empire State Building, 
Bingham wandered all the way to Cal- 
ifornia to go to college (UCLA) and 
gel his first newspaper job (the de- 
funct L.A. Examiner) before wandering 
back East again. He was an actively 
minded desk bound editor, and would 
occasionally charge north to run in the 


Boston Marathon (he was 130th out 
of 356 in 1966 in about 3:22.35). 

Thus it came as no shock when, at 
the start of this year, Bingham asked 
to be relieved of his blue pencil to 
head out into the field again. Ironi- 
cally enough, he made his first reap- 
pearance as a legman hobbling about 
on a crutch Heft). Before going to Cal- 
ifornia for the Bing Crosby with Dan 
Jenkins (another writing senior editor), 
Bingham stopped off at a doctor's to 
have a plantar wart cut out of his 
foot. The operation, performed with 
Novocain, was an apparently painless 
success. Walt felt so good he even 
packed his running shoes. That night 
in Carmel, however, the foot began to 
throb so fiercely he couldn't sleep. But 
let Walt tell the rest of it himself: *'l 
thought about going home but decid- 
ed I couldn't face the embarrassment 
of returning from my first reporting 
assignment only 24 hours after arriv- 
ing. Dan drove me to a drugstore 
that carried crutches, and I rented one. 


Then Dan and his wife drove me to Peb- 
ble Beach, where 1 hobbled up to the 
pressroom and sat dow n, my right foot 
propped on another chair. Golfers kept 
coming into the pressroom all day for 
interviews and I f 
immediate 
with a crutch. I'd say 'Hey, Bert' or 
something, and Yancey or whoever it 
was would turn around. For just a sec- 
ond you could see on his face that frosty 
reserve that athletes keep for interview- 
ers they don’t want to talk to. Then he 
would see the crutch and drop his 
guard. I'd be saying 'Hi Bert. I'm Walt 
Bingham of Sports Illustrated,* and 
he'd say ‘Yeah, hey Walt, what hap- 
pened?’ and the ice would be broken 
completely. Now I'm considering keep- 
ing a crutch in my act all the time." 

As you can see by the picture, it 
docs add a certain cachet, and as you 
can tell by reading Walt’s story, it 
seems to work. 
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This year why not invite your 
overseas friends over here? 


Too expensive for them? 

Maybe not, this year. 

Because, this year, there are 
nade-to-order bargains to lure 
them here. Bargains in trans- 
ocean sea fares, and air fares, 
just-for-them. And reduced bus, 
rail, and air rates, once they 
arrive. 

And lots more. But some of 
them may not be available next 

© 


year. And many of them must 
be arranged before your friends 
leave the other side. 

So write to them. Tell them 
to talk to their travel agent or 
overseas carrier. (That way, 
they can get all the details.) 

Then add one more thing. 
Tell them America is not so big 
and bustling that no one will 
have time for them— and you'll 


be around to show them the 
ropes when they arrive. 

Now sit back and wait. With 
any luck, you may soon be 
showing them America as you 
see it. But better be prepared 
for one surprise. 

You may soon also be seeing 
America as they see it— redis- 
covering it through their wide 
and startled eyes. 

0 i UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 

An Agcnc, o' Ihe U 5- t>pa"m»nl o' CommT'Ce 
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Why pay extra for the check 
every time you pay a bill? 

Free checking at LaSalle 
can save you $ 24 a year 


Keep a balance of at least $200 in your checking 
account at LaSalle National bank, and you can write 
all the checks you want, FOR FREE. 

Otherwise, there's a flat service charge of $2 a month. 
This means you can save $24 a year by keeping that 
$200 balance in your LaSalle checking account. 
Twenty-four dollars is over twice as much as $200 
can earn for you in interest— anywhere you save. 


If you want free checking and interest too, keep at 
least $500 in savings at LaSalle and write all the 
checks you want with never a service charge regard- 
less of the balance in your checking account. 

If you choose this way to get free checking, you get 
the new higher interest rates plus the $24 a year you 
save in service fees. 

Why pay extra for the check every time you pay a bill ? 
Come to LaSalle where you get more for your money. 


NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. • LASALLE BANK BUILDING. 135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60690 • PHONE 782-5200 
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e The! Gillette Company, Boston, Mail. 


Caution: 

The Spoiler 
is habit-forming. 


Not a pill. Not a powder. It’s a 
razor blade. The Gillette Spoiler. 

A blade that brings relief to the 
man with the sensitive skin who feels 
the slightest tug of blade on whisker, 
right down to the roots. 

Baked on to the edge of this 
blade is the miracle plastic coating 


you've been hearing so much about. 

Invented by Gillette, this coated 
edge reduces the pull to a fraction of 
what it would be without the coating. 

You'll notice the difference es- 
pecially when you shave those extra sen- 
sitive spots, such as under your nose, 
under your mouth, around the edge of 


the chin and on the neck. 

Caution: This blade is habit- 
forming. (The men of America have be- 
come so dependent on it. they buy more 
Gillette Spoilers than all competitive 
double edge blades combined.) 

Yes— the Spoiler edge is also 
available for injector blade users. 



The Gillette Spoilers, 


_ Jhe last thing 
, jw mm0 ^you want to hear 
is that your 
copier just died. 
(Again.) 


You don’t need 
that kind of grief. 

Think what happens when your 
copier breaks down. Complaints. 
Telephone calls. Service calls. 
Explanations. And, of course you 
can’t make copies. 

That’s why we’ve concentrated 
on building a more reliable cop- 
ier that works. And works. And 
works. We’re going to take you 
inside our 675 copier to show 
you why. 

What roll feed 
means to reliability. 

A lot of copiers have sheet feed- 
ing. The trick is to pick only one 
sheet from the stack and feed it. 
Sometimes more than one sheet 
gets fed. Trouble. 

Our 675 has roll feeding in- 
stead. Smooth, continuous feed- 
ing (like an adding machine 
tape). There’s no way to feed 
more than one sheet at a time. 
No doubles, no troubles. 

Our paper travel 
was designed for 
dependability. 

Our copy paper doesn’t run up- 
hill. Or downhill. Or make any 
tricky U-turns. 

There’s a good reason why. 
When paper goes around a cor- 
ner, it tends to pick up a little 
curl. And paper with a curl has 


a chance of jamming when it 
meets the next rollers. 

That’s why we don’t ask our 
paper to go around a lot of cor- 
ners. Simple. No curling means 
no jamming. 

Safe conduct for your 
original. 

In a lot of copiers, the original 
goes inside the machine. Some- 
times it doesn’t come out. Or it 
gets chewed up. 

In the 675 the original always 
stays outside the machine. Com- 
pletely safe. 

We’re not nervous 
about breakdowns. 

The 67 5 is as jam-proof as a copier 


can be. (Our paper travel is so 
simple, remember?) It’s difficult 
to imagine anything jamming. 
But if it does, it’s easy to reach 
the paper by simply lowering 
the quick-release side panel. 

What about machine 
features? 

What copier features do you need 
most? You’ll probably find them 
all in the 675. Including the 
ability to copy from books, image 
offset masters, and copy only the 
part of the original you need. 
But we’ve learned that the fea- 
ture people want most is relia- 
bility. And that’s the best thing 
about our 675. 



Our 675 Desk-top Flatbed Copier. 


A B DICK COPIERS 


A. B Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago, III 


TV TALK 

Boxing's loyalists now gather in theaters 
to shout their affections for the game 

T he auto business and the light game 
seem to be in about the same slate of 
recession in Detroit. The Olympia arena, 
born in 1927, looked every inch its age the 
other night. The marquee was about ready 
for pornographic movies in Spanish. Long 
before the fight had started, fossilized can- 
dy wrappers formed a carpet from the en- 
trance. There were only 10 ushers on hand, 
on the theory that arena fans prefer to scat 
themselves lat a recent rock event. several 
were reported to have held their seats at 
knife-point), and of these 10 at least nine 
must have been hiding in broom closets. 
Yet it was somehow like old times, with a 
sense of fight-night w hoopee in the ait, as I 
piled in to watch Fra/ier-Ellis on closed- 
circuit TV. 

The crowd certainly seemed to belong to 
another time. The lobby swirled with sports 



and spenders, ’ the kind you might have ex- 
pected to find in a Harlem fight club around 
1930: raffishly dressed and rippling with 
ghostly merriment. Afros and beads were 
nowhere. The white fans came in twos and 
threes, burly six-pack men from the pale- 
face reservations in the inner city. A small- 
time fight crowd, the last of its kind. 

Closed-circuit TV is ideal for their pur- 
poses. The price is right— six bucks, ring- 
side, just enough to keep out the tourists. 
The atmosphere is fraternal. A roar goes 
up when Tony Galcnto is introduced. You'd 
feel like a fool doing ihut in your living 
room. And there is the pleasure of shared 
knowledge. Everyone howls when a fighter 
hits on the break. Yeah, I saw it, I saw it. 
And, mind you, no commercials. 

Closed circuit has the further merit of 
rounding up all the survivors in one place. 
The arena listed 4,328 admissions, and that 
could well be the total fight fan population 
of Detroit. The press box was closed — ev- 
erybody out looking for Denny McLain, it 


seemed. And afterward at the famous sports 
bar, Lindell's, the only fight talk was about 
Billy Martin, who had staged one of his 
more memorable bouts there last summer 
the Dave Boswell TKO. Outside of that, 
well, a couple of pro football players had 
been in earlier and drunk 12 Margaritas in 
10 minutes. That was rated as the sports high- 
light of the evening. There isn't even enough 
betting interest in these boxing ghost towns 
tostir up an artificial boom, though a friend- 
ly bookie will lake down S50 for old times’ 
sake. Quiet, very quiet. 

Yet, if anything is going to bring back box- 
ing. it could be these closed-circuit sessions. 
It isn't the best picture you ever saw — you 
can't blow people up to five times life size 
without getting some fuzz on them, and 
the light tends to be dingy on the long shots 
but it's a lot better than the view from the 
20th row of Madison Square Garden. There 
are five color cameras to keep you from get- 
ting screened out by a lighter's back, and 
while the angles were not played too imag- 
inatively for Frazier-F.llis. the camera work 
was more than handy on replays and close- 
ups. The key punches, which always land 
while you're blinking, were explored exhaus- 
tively, until you knew the exact moment 
when life left the body. And when Angelo 
Dundee murmured stray nothings to his boy 
at the end of the fourth round, trying to 
strike up a Stone Age conversation, a prim- 
itive connection, we saw the two faces in ag- 
onized pantomime. Ellis fans shouted their 
own two bits. Nine hundred miles is not 
too far for thought waves to travel. What 
matters is not where it's happening but that 
it is happening now. 

Luckily, the din lays a bag over the an- 
nouncer's head. I knew it must be Howard 
Coscll when I heard him salute a weary 
George Foreman with the words, "They're 
booing you, George." The only other Co- 
sell isms I picked up were random words 
like "subliminal" and "horses for courses." 
and I still have no idea what they referred 
to. Maybe the ring was muddy. 

The din was the story. The fans were as 
uproarious as if they were on the spot, root- 
ing home real fighters instead of shadows. 
They cheered the while boy. Peralta, in the 
prelim, when he seemed to need it. (Stay-at- 
homes who think of fight fans as ravening 
grandmothers baying for blood would be 
surprised at how many of them switch to 
the man who's in trouble.) 

There were, all told, 120 of these screen- 
ings across the country, some chiccr, some. 
God forbid, crummier, and something like 
200.000 head of fan in attendance and SI. I 
million gross in the closed-circuit till: not 
good, not bad as a payday for Sports Ac- 
tion, Inc. But for fight butTs, the theater 
TV offered a better single service than any 
other sport provides, and a flare in the deep- 
ening twilight of pugilism. 

Wilfrid Sheed 
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Matched set. 

By Munsingwear. 



famous Grand-Slam^ line of 
sportswear. 

Sweaters, shirts, jackets, slacks, 
socks. All perfectly coordinated. 
All styled especially for sports. 
And all available at your local 
Pro Shop or department store. 
Start a collection. 

munsingwear 

Grand-Slam Sportswear Collection 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


HAPPY ENDING 

An extraordinary session of the Wash- 
ington State legislature was called re- 
cently by conservation-minded Gover- 
nor Dan Evans to consider seven pieces 
of legislation related to environmental 
control. Oil, real estate, mining groups 
and some local officials vigorously ob- 
jected to the measures, and the legis- 
lature reacted predictably; using such 
devices as contradictory proposals, com- 
promise, tabling, watering down and 
complete disemboweling, it effectively 
neutralized the entire program. Legis- 
lator Duane Berentson said. "We are 
being lobbied too hard by these long- 
hairs, these so-called environmentalists.” 
Stale Senator Perry Woodall added. 
"There wasn't an environmental bill that 
couldn't have waited until 1971.” 

Conservationists were stunned and 
disheartened, but Governor Evans coun- 
terpunched. "I don't think people re- 
alize yet that there is a crisis,” he said. 
"They still think it's a problem for bird 
watchers." He went on television and 
appealed for help, asking the citizens of 
the state to let the legislature know their 
feelings on the conservation measures. 
The response was immediate and over- 
whelming. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
supported the governor, and phone calls 
and telegrams poured into the state cap- 
ital. Some legislators were furious, but 
slowly most of the measures broke free 
and struggled back to life. When it was 
all over, the score was five to two, fa- 
vor of the governor. Passed were a strong 
bill on oil spills, another on evaluating 
sites before building nuclear-power 
plants, a third giving tax relief for open- 
space land, a fourth controlling strip 
mining (though not as stringently as the 
governor wanted) and a fifth creating a 
state department of ecology. Only a sce- 
nic river and shoreline inventory mea- 
sure and a seacoast management bill 
didn't make it, and chances were both 
would go through in the next session. 
All in all, it was a signal victory for re- 
sponsible conservation— and for the 


democratic process. As William Lloyd 
Garrison said more than a century ago, 
"l will be heard.” 

CHILD'S PLAY 

Guess who was the leading hitter in the 
Sonora-Sinaloa winter league in Mexico 
this winter? Orestes (Minnie) Minoso, 
age 47, batting average .367. 

BYU AGAIN 

Brigham Young University's belea- 
guered basketball team, harassed all sea- 
son by anti- Mormon demonstrations, 
was subjected to another bad time be- 
fore its game with the University of New 
Mexico last Saturday night at Albuquer- 
que (BYU lost, for the 1 7th time this 
year. 82-68). The night before the game, 
bricks and cinder blocks marked BYU 
were thrown through windows into the 
homes of several members of the New 
Mexico athletic department. At the game 
the trouble started during the flag cer- 
emony. A voice shouted, "Freedom 1 ." 
and another in the crowd responded, 
"You’ve got it." Some students raised 
clenched fists. Eggs and dog biscuits were 
tossed from one part of the crowd onto 
the court, followed by balloons filled 
with kerosene that splattered BYU'send 
of the floor. Shouts of "Out, out!" came 
from spectators who pointed to those 
who had thrown things, but campus po- 
lice ignored the plea and instead calmed 
the booing crowd, while two dozen state 
police stayed offstage in a runway from 
the dressing rooms. As janitors and of- 
ficials cleaned up the mess, the New Mex- 
ico players invited BYU to warm up 
with them at their end of the court. The 
crowd cheered. After a 40-minute delay 
the floor was finally ready and, as both 
state and campus police took up po- 
sitions in the unruly sector, the game 
began. A student tossed a policeman's 
hat onto the court and one more egg 
was thrown, but otherwise there were 
no more incidents — except that after four 
minutes of play about three dozen stu- 
dents from the policed area, almost all 


of them while, got up and walked out 
of the arena. 

No arrests were made. A university 
official said, "We wanted to prevent vi- 
olence. and I am delighted with the ma- 
ture way in which the crowd waited and 
let the police do their job." Neither the 
university nor the police would put the 
onus for the disturbances on the Black 
Student Union, which said its planned 
demonstration never got started, and stu- 
dent leaders were inclined to blame 
whites, cither radicals or yahoos, who. 
they said, wanted to stir up trouble. 

PEACEFUL INTERLUDE 

Late in a tense basketball game between 
Central Washington State and arch-ri- 
val Western Washington, things sudden- 
ly erupted into an old-fashioned, non- 
political brawl. Asked about his role in 
the fight. Western's NAIA All-America 
candidate Mike Clayton said, "I kept 
circling and ducking punches. Then I 
saw Dave Allen [Central's outstanding 
guard] doing the same thing, so we kind 
of went up to each other and looked 
mean until it was over. He seemed like 
a pretty nice guy." 

FIGHT CITY HALL 

You can't say the Government isn't alert. 
A zoo in Folsom. Calif, was given a 
bear that veterinarians had nursed back 



to health after it had been badly burned 
in a forest fire. With no great original- 
ity but with a sense of the appropriate, 
the zoo named the bear Smokey. Well, 
sir, people in Washington heard of this 
and leaped into action. They told the Fol- 
som zoo that the name Smokey Bear be- 
longed to a bear in the Washington zoo 
who worked for the Government (SI 8 
million in public-service advertising was 
given over to Smokey Bear messages last 


year), and that the Folsom bear's name 
would have to be changed. 

"This is terrible, what the Government 
is doing to us," cried Mayor Jack Kipp 
of Folsom. "They take all our money 
and now this. We’ll light all the way to 
the Supreme Court, if necessary." Cal- 
ifornia State Assemblyman George W. 
Milias, chairman of the Committee on 
Natural Resources and Conservation, 
commented. “It is certainly encouraging 
that the Federal Government is on the 
job protecting the public against such 
flagrant Routing of Federal authority." 

Such scathing sarcasm was lost on Mai 
Hardy, chief of the Department of Ag- 
riculture's branch of Cooperative Fire 
Prevention and director of the Smokcy 
Bear campaign. He said he was prepared 
to force the issue, if necessary, and point- 
ed out that a 1952 Act of Congress sanc- 
tions the Real McCoy Smokey. The only 
legitimate Smokev Bear is the one in 
Washington, he said, and added. "Mil- 
lions of American children would be con- 
fused by the existence of two Smokeys." 

Assemblyman Milias argued. "What 
could be more natural than calling a 
bear Smokey? There has been a signif- 
icant impact on children visiting the Fol- 
som zoo who actually see the disastrous 
result of a forest Hre on animal wildlife. 
That was the basic reason for the orig- 
inal Smokey Bear — to warn people 
against the carelessness which is respon- 
sible for 90 % of our forest fires.” 

Another state assemblyman. Leroy F. 
Greene, commented. "Since Washington 
didn’t consult George when they named 
their city, we didn’t consider it vital to 
consult them when we named our bear." 
And he added. "It is incredible to con- 
template the bureaucratic mind in ac- 
tion. Nothing is too big for it to at- 
tempt. Nothing is too small for it to 
accomplish." 

RED COMPUTER 

There is a computer in Italy that ap- 
pears to be playing footsie with Com- 
munism. The Italian State Radio rent- 
ed "Red" without knowing its politics 
and asked it to decide who would win 
the world soccer championship in 1970. 

Computer says: the Mexico City uuar- 
ter-finals will be among Brazil, West Ger- 
many. England, the Soviet Union. Mex- 
ico. Italy. Bulgaria and Uruguay; the 
finalists, whittled down electronically, 
will be West Germany and the Soviet 
Union, and the Russians are 2-to-l fa- 
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Know what you need to receive color 
tv that’s sharp and clear— on all chan- 
nels ? One of our totally new, totally differ- 
ent all-channel Color Wedge antennas. 
The Color Wedge, has a new electronic 
design that enables your tv set to receive 
more signals for sharper, clearer color 
reception— even on weak, hard-to-get 
channels. What’s more, it drastically re- 


duces ghosts, snow and other tv inter- 
ferences. And whiles Color Wedge works 
better than any other antenna around, it 
lasts longer. That’s because it has a new 
truss construction, genuine gold anodized 
finish to provide permanent weather pro- 
tection. And an exclusive built-in car- 
tridge housing that protects wire and 
connections. 

Give your color tv set a sporting 
chance. With a Winegard Color Wedge. 
Of if you can’t put up an outdoor antenna, 
try a coaxial cable Winegard(Color-Cep* 
tor indoor antenna. l\ w 


What kind 
of golfer are you? 

Hit the ball a ton? Then the new MacGregor MC 90 PLUS, 
high compression is for you. 

Sweet swinger? Hit well, but would like more distance? 
The MC 80 PLUS, extremely lively to get the most yardage 
out of your swing. 

Either way there’s a top quality MacGregor Championship 

liquid center golf ball that’s just right for your 

game. At better sporting goods stores and departments. 

Write for free golf information folder. 


Give your color TV set a sporting chance. 


Team K up with 
a made-for-color 
Winegard antenna. 



SCORECARD continued 


voritesto beat the Germans. (Remember 
Stalingrad.) "The machine must be pro- 
Communist.” said one expert. Nonme- 
chanized bookmakers say most bets so 
far are on West Germany and England. 

GROOVING 

Like Duke Snider. Jay Kirke. Joe Pep- 
itone and Ed Kranepool. the Profession- 
al Bowlers Association continues to have 
trouble with lefthanders. In the final 
tournament of 1969, the PBA National 
at Garden City. N.Y.. the top three fin- 
ishers were all left-handed. In a recent 
PBA tournament at Wichita. Kans. the 
first nine finishers were lefties. Right- 
handers say the reason for these dis- 
proportionate numbers is the finish on 
the lanes. After dozens of righthanders 
have bowled on virtually the same area 
of a lane during a day of practice and 
then a day or two of competition, the fin- 
ish tends to break down. The ball can- 
not be bowled truly, and the bowlers 
have to experiment with new angles. 

Lefthanders, relatively few in number, 


have no such problem on their side of 
the lane. And it is significant that Billy 
Hardwick, a righthander who won sev- 
en major tournaments in 1969 and was 
named Bowler of the Year, is the only 
righthander who throws from the ex- 
treme edge of the lane, setting his ball 
down only an inch or so from the gut- 
ter, away from the traffic. Yet even Hard- 
wick had trouble at Wichita: he was 
second in the qualifying round but lat- 
er. in actual competition, faded to 12th. 

No one as yet seems to have come up 
with a solution to the problem, any more 
than those batters mentioned abovecame 
up with a solution for left-handed break- 
ing pitches. Meanwhile, the lefthanders 
are not complaining at all. 

CROWD PLEASER 

Notre Dame is leading NYU by nine 
points in the closing seconds of their 
game in Madison Square Garden. A No- 
tre Dame boy from New York City 
named John Gallagher scores on a three- 
point play — his only points of the night- 


just as the game ends. A delighted roar 
goes up from the stands. Ah. thinks an 
innocent, the crowd ischeering the home- 
town boy. No. explains a realist, the 
crowd is cheering because Gallagher's 
effort has raised Notre Dame's margin 
of victory from nine points to 12. The 
point spread is 10. Oh, New York. Oh, 
basketball. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ewing Kauffman. Kansas City Royals 
owner, explaining tests being given to 
young players to ascertain their baseball 
capabilities: "We have discovered what 
it takes to put a man on the moon: we 
surely can discover what it takes to put 
one in the major leagues." 

• Tom Russo. University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle basketball coach, on 
learning that after four years without 
one the school will have a new gym- 
nasium next season: "Great, that means 
I won't have to ask every prospect I see 
if he has a basket on his garage in case 
we need a place to practice.” end 


This is not a cigarette. 




A&C Little Cigars arc easy 
to enjoy. They’re as small as a 

They're mild, slim and 
icd. 

But they are not cigarettes. 

Because we make them with 
a special blend that includes im- 
ported cigar tobaccos. Aged and 
cured for mildness and good 
taste. And the wrapper itself is 
tobacco sheet. That’s why they're 
called A&C Little Cigars. 

There are 20 A&C Little 
Cigars in the elegant crush-proof 
pack. 

Have a Little. You can 
smoke it anywhere. 


Flavorful and mild enough 
to satisfy any smoker's taste. 
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Can you find the Volkswagen hidden in this picture? 


If you can, you'll make us very sad. 

Because we’ve troubled ourselves no end 
to hide it from you. 

Our quest for the invisible Volkswagen 
took us all the way to Turin, Italy. 

Where we asked the famous Ghia Studios 
to design us a sporty Italian body. 

They did. 

Their drawings clutched tightly in hand, 
we secretly prowled about Europe for the 


best coach builder we could find. 

Success. To the Karmann Coochworks of 
Osnabruck we handed over Ghia's sketches 
with the injunction: 

"Make it beautiful." (Or else.) 

They did. 

They welded. And burnished. And sculp- 
ted. And sanded. And painted. 

Until they had shaped in steel what Ghia 
had shaped in pencil. 


Smug in the knowledge that nobody 
could ever mistake this beautiful car for a 
Volkswagen, we made it a Volkswagen. 

By concealing our air-cooled engine in 
back. (For better traction.) 

And making it go about 26 miles on just 
one gallon. 

Then we gave this Volkswagen 
its final disguise: 

We named it the Karmann Ghia. 




kitzbohel 


Sports Illustrated 

MARCH 9, 1970 


THE NAME 
IS THE NAME OF 

THE GAME 

He. e comes skiing, richer than ever. Here come the skiing manufacturers, with brand names and big money. 


And here comes the inevitable co/iis 

T he crisis has been coming on slowly 
for years. Everybody who skis knows 
about it. just as everybody knows that 
the hills have long been alive with the 
sound of money. But now', suddenly, 
maybe because this was the season that 
hit an alltime commercial high, the glam- 
orous world of Alpine ski racing linds 
itself deep in trouble. The sport is on a 
certain downhill collision course with 
the oldtime principles of amateurism 
and maybe the biggest barrier of them 
all: the Winter Olympics. 

The outlines of the conflict are clear — 
and colorful. The manufacturers have 
moved in with their labels, stickers, 
bright paint and big pay until all the 
best racers — and many of the mediocre — 
are now winding up a year in which 
they have been paid more than ever be- 
fore for amateur competition. The price 
list varies, but it is not uncommon for a 
racer to draw a S5.000 salary for using 
certain skis, S2.500 for boots, 52,000 for 
bindings and S500 for poles — all this plus 
bonuses for placing high in the races. 
The whole scene has taken on a gaudy 

The idea is to get the skis into the pictures, 
as shown at the races, in 1971 Head's Bud Stan- 
ner plans to get into the act with real flair. 


in between amateurism and the 1972 

surrealism— the finish line of most any 
race now looks like billboard row, and 
the next step has got to be neon skis 
and boots as soon as somebody figures 
out a way to make them work. 

If there was not so much at stake the 
whole picture would be pretty funny: 
every ski racer wears so many decals 
that he looks like an Indianapolis race 
car. There are the logotypes as big as 
sandw ich boards across racing bibs, gog- 
gle straps, helmets and parkas, and at 
the finish line the racers thrust their skis 
eagerly into cameras and onto TV screens 
for easier reading by the millions. Until 
recently nobody, but nobody, could hope 
to outdo Fischer or Sideral for wild 
ski promotion on the slopes — not with 
that big black lettering streaming across 
blazing Day-Glo tangerine backgrounds. 
But next season America's own Head 
Ski Co., eager to gain notoriety in the 
racing world, will come on with its XR- 
1 slalom ski. The company name will 
scream forth in a type face usually re- 
served for a declaration of w'ar — all this 
across a ski surface painted searing yel- 
low, orange and red. And all the other 
skis also have distinguishing marks of 
their own; the idea is to get them into 
the pictures — and smile. One more sea- 
son of this sort of thing and skiers 


Olympics by WILLIAM JOHNSON 

will be selling ad space on their teeth. 

Still, while fun and money games are 
one thing, the finances now involved in 
ski racing have grown beyond the locker- 
room tokenism involved in the Adidas- 
Puma track-shoe case. This is no mere 
S500 wad of bills stufled into the toe of 
a ski boot in the dark of the moon. 
This is big business. The full payroll 
from factories to amateur racers on the 
World Cup circuit this season hit well 
over half a million dollars. And an icy 
irony of the sport is that much of this 
money came over, not under, tables all 
across the world; that is, with the knowl- 
edge and blessings of ski racing’s gov- 
erning body, the Federation Internation- 
ale dc Ski. 

The FIS. which has provided technical 
supervision of the Winter Olympics since 
1936, has thus steered the sport up 
against the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, those Rocks of Ages who still 
stand guard over the tattered remains 
of amateurism as it came to be known 
and loved in the 19th century. The next 
sound you hear is fikcly to be the crash 
when the two meet next May in Am- 
sterdam to talk all this over. 

Clearly, the fate of the 1972 Sapporo 
Olympics is at stake. The FIS seems to 
be betting that the IOC won’t arbitrarily 

continued 
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THE GAME continued 


throw out Alpine racing with the com- 
mercial wash water, thereby removing 
from the Olympics its most glamorous 
events. But even if the Games are held 
as scheduled, it would seem likely that 
all of the best racers on the FIS tour 
must be tossed out on their crash hel- 
mets under Olympic Rule No. 26. The 
rule says, in nice, clear words: "An am- 
ateur is one who participates and has al- 
ways participated in a sport as an av- 
ocation without gain of any kind.” Fur- 
ther "official interpretations" of the rule 
plug up all the other loopholes: no prize 
money over S^O. no capitalizing com- 
mercially on products, no expense money 
over actual outlav . the works. So — pres- 
to! scratch all the top ski racers whose 
names arc now household words. No 
way they are going to be able to pass 
that amateur litmus test. Scratch Karl 
Schranz. with tha» great, big Kneissl Ski 


Co. star on his helmet, with labels plas- 
tered all over his gear and his appear- 
ance in newspaper and magazine ads. 
Scratch all the other big-name, high-paid 
amateurs. 

Flow did skiing get itself into this mess? 
What happened is that, late last spring, 
delegates to the FIS from 33 nations 
convened in Barcelona. And amid the 
usual waterfalls of toasts and oratory, 
they voted in a new. surprisingly elastic- 
rule defining eligibility of FIS ski rac- 
ers. No longer would the FIS outlaw ar- 
rangements for payment between man- 
ufacturers and skiers. No longer would 
the FIS outlaw deals in which racers 
could appear in advertisements or pro- 
motions. To keep it all at least a little re- 
alistic, the FIS ruled that such arrange- 
ments would have to be approved by 
the national federation to which the rac- 
er belonged and that all money paid 


should pass through the federations be- . 
fore going to individual racers. 

Wonderful. Everything was now up 
on top of the table where the FIS felt it 
belonged. But. as every body now knows, 
the action opened a grand commercial 
Pandora's box of inequities, for each na- 
tion could bring to its bargaining its ’ 
own sense of morality— which isn't ex- 
actly the same thing in every country. 

It is noteworthy and a little ironic— 
that the first nation to be caught in the 
commercial net was the L.S. Along 
came two ski racers the marvelously , 
promising Hank Kashivva and Rick 
Chaffee- with signed contracts. Both 
agreements were made openly, with full 
approval of the naive U.S. Ski Associ- 
ation and the FIS. But when the U.S. 
Olympic Committee heard about the 
contracts it promptly declared both 
youths unfit for Olympic competition. 
Plainly, Kashiwa and Chaffee are the 
innocent victims of some bureaucra'ic 
bungling, some misunderstandings and 
an accident of historv that puts them in 
the middle of the coming collision. 

Meanwhile, having set the course for 
the crash, the FIS passed the buck to 
its president. Marc Hodler. a generally 
sensible and nicely polished attorney 
from Bern. Hodler would take on a mis- 
sion of greatest import: he was to trav- 
el from Barcelona to Warsaw, find Avery 
Brundagc and the IOC meeting there— 
and convince them that the FIS action 
was not only in the best interest of sport, 
but also that it would not shatter the frag- 
ile principles of amateurism as viewed 
by the IOC. 

Perhaps this was a mission impossible 
to start with. But Marc Hodler can be 
a very wise man and when he made his 
case to Brundagc. he presented it with 
aplomb, logic, even eloquence: "Mv pol- 
icy to the committee was that skiing 
has time limits like no other sport." re- 
called Hodler. "Boys must leave home 
for 10 months a year, they must seek 
snow to train and they must buy high- 
priced equipment. They need lime to 
excel, and I told Avery Brundagc that 
we must have this point recognized and 
that the boys must be compensated for 
their time. I told Avery that a boy must, 
be compensated for losing his career. 
While he trains and races, others of his 

News photo? No. it's an ad for Kneissl. The 
rules say no. Out Schranz does it anyway. 
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age move ahead of him. But it is not 
like running track; a skier cannot work 
in an office by day and train after hours. 

“I also tried to explain to Avery that 
the commercial interests arc the reason 
skiing has so many problems. No other 
sport in the world has grown so fast; 
we have a civilization of millions who 
ski. No other sport in the world— not 
even yachting or golf— has so much mon- 
ey spent on it. I told Avery, ‘Your the- 
ory of a sport is 100.000 people looking 
at an event in a stadium and the only 
ones running arc 22 men and some ref- 
erees and no one in the stadium is in- 
terested in doing anything but watching 
the game. They do not want to pay mon- 
ey to play the game, only to watch.' 
Our trouble, I told Avery, is that so 
many millions practice our sport and it 
is a massive industry now and the temp- 
tations for manufacturers arc extreme. 
And I told Avery that if we could con- 
trol the manufacturers’ temptations by 
having them go legally through our na- 
tional federations, we might do away 
with much of the hypocrisy that has 
plagued us. I told him that, w ith the fed- 
erations’ contracts, the manufacturers 
would feel secure that the boys would 
not run out on using their equipment. 
And if they felt secure, they would stop 
spending all Sundays and Mondays af- 
ter the races in pure bribery to guar- 
antee that they would keep their racers 
on their products.” 

Avery Brundage was not greatly 
moved by either the truth or the beau- 
ty of Marc Hodler’s plea. However, 
Brundage did not immediately declare 
in Hodler’s hearing that the entire state- 
ment was utterly heretical. Instead he 
harrumphed a bit. Thus was born the 
wishful delusion that perhaps Brundage 
had agreed. 

And thus it was that the USSA, in 
good faith and only after ponderous huff- 
ing and pulling about the propriety of 
it all, went ahead and approved the con- 
tracts Cor Kashiwa and Chaffee. The or- 
ganization had somehow convinced it- 
self that the FIS ruling had really passed 
the IOC test for amateurism — although 
it failed to take the simple precaution 
of phoning the USOC and asking. Iron- 
ically. the Chaffee contract with A&T 
Ski Co., manufacturer of the K-2 Skis, 
provided $2,000 plus research facilities 
that would lead to Chaffee’s master's 
degree thesis. The other was a S5.000 
deal between Kashiwa and Head Ski Co. 


with no visible strings attached: Kashiwa 
was not required to race on Head Skis, 
only to test them. 

But one should not bet against the Vic- 
torian instincts rampant among Olympic 
officials. Word of the contracts last Oc- 
tober was passed to Arthur Lentz, exec- 
utive director of the Olympic Committee. 
Lentz went to Brundage to ask if there 
had been some misunderstanding — 
could these contracts in any way meet 
the Olympic eligibility rules? Of course 
not. replied Brundage, and he fired off 
a doughty directive saying that in no 
way had there been any change in the 
standards of Olympian amateurism. 

So Lentz had the word straight from 
the source and his course was clear: 
“Hank Kashiwa and Rick Chaffee are 
ineligible for the 1972 Olympics at this 
moment. We are proceeding under strict 
interpretations of the IOC eligibility 
rules. We will not equivocate. We can- 
not do it for skiing or we will have to 
do it for all sports. I’m sorry. It is un- 
fortunate about Kashiwa and Chaffee. 

I have other names, too, of American 
skiers who will have to be thoroughly 
investigated before 1 will sign to cer- 
tify their Olympic eligibility. I certainly 
will not perjure myself. These are the 
rules and if no one — Mr. Hodler or 
Mr. Walters [Earl Walters, president 
of the USSA] — made any attempt to 
get things clear before this happened, 
that is really too bad." 

The USSA reaction to this decision 
also was too bad. Predictably panicky 
and resolutely unrealistic, the association 
promptly stuck its head into the snow last 
fall and now refuses to even discuss any 
contracts with U.S. team members. It 
has been reported that several pending 
contracts have now disappeared from 
the USSA files in Denver. And what 
has been the result of it all? Are U.S. 
ski racers now clean of manufacturers’ 
cash and shorn of illicit income? 

•’Hell, no,” says Bob Lange, the out- 
spoken president of the super- booming 
Lange Co. of Broomfield, Colo. “The 
only skiers on the whole FIS circuit that 
1 have to pay under the table are Amer- 
icans. They deserve the dough as much 
as anyone else but, by God, the only 
way to pay them is on the sly. Talk 
about hypocrisy.” 

Lange, incidentally, is that rarest of 
birds among ski equipment manufactur- 
ers — a man willing to freely discuss the 
shadowy details of paying amateurs. Ef- 


fusive and ambitious, Lange. 42, has a 
restless, dashing mien that falls just 
short of an Errol Flynn swashbuckle. 
A nouveau millionaire as a result of 
the wild success of his plastic boot, he 
is currently deeply involved in a pro- 
fessional skiing circuit, having con- 
tributed S50.000 for prize money in a 
race at Vail this month. Even if his ex- 
periences are not perfectly typical of 
the chaotic milieu in ski racing today, 
they ofTer a fascinating insight into 
the realities of it all: 

“During the 1968 Olympics I was pay- 
ing no one at all. And there were maybe 
50 r ; of the kids on my boot. Karl 
Schranz came on for nothing — not one 
farthing — he just came and asked to 
use the boot. We said no pay and he 
said he had to have it even though it 
meant sending several thousand dollars 
back to another ski boot company to 
get out of his contract. Until this sea- 
son I never had to pay anyone to use 
my boot. Well, I did give Nancy 
Greene a SI. 000 bonus after the World 
Cup in 1968. 1 don’t think I ever paid 
anyone before that. But in the last cou- 
ple of years everyone started paying 
so damned much that I started losing 
racers and I had no choice but to get 
in and compete with a bankroll. 

“Now, of course, you have no guar- 
antee that there'll be anybody using your 
equipment unless you pay the price. The 
basic price for a fairly good male skier 
on a boot is S2.500, plus prize money. 
There is a base of about S750 for first 
place, S500 for second, S300 for third. 
Some — like Schranz — cost a lot more. I 
remember I offered Karl S5.000 in Wa- 
terville Valley last year. He said. ’I like 
your product and I’d like to, but. . . .’ 
I offered him a hair more than the 
S5,000, but, no, he went back to his old 
company again for a lot more. We pay 
something like 30 different guys. Gen- 
erally, they average 52,000 or so for using 
the boots. 1 go down the FIS points list, 
looking at the standings, and say go or 
no-go on skiers I want on the boot. To get 
a really top guy on boots runs S5.000 and 
about the same — maybe 51,000 or so 
more — for skis. 

“I guess our whole racer program, in- 
cluding free equipment and service peo- 
ple, costs 5250.000" a year. People won- 
der why we go to such trouble and ex- 
pense to get kids on our products. Part- 
ly it's the implied — or real — endorse- 
ments. But don’t forget our racers are 
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testing our products and wc can't im- 
prove without them." 

Whatever a manufacturer's justifica- 
tion for paying racers, it can be quite a 
prosperous scene for any young man 
who can race like a dream. It is a bit 
iffy to generalize on amounts earned, 
but it is certain that none of the top 15 
or 20 racers on the FIS World Cup tour 
are paid less than S6.000 a vear. The 
top half dozen get between S 10,000 
and S25.000. Austria’s splendid Spartan, 
Schranz, who has won more races than 
many youths now competing against him 
have entered, is simply in a class by him- 
self. Some guess his income as high as 
S60.000 a year, plus stock options in 
the ski firm of Franz Kneissl, plus a low- 
interest government loan on his lovely 
hotel in St. Anton. But no one knows, 
and Schranz. who has said he will retire 
this year, will only admit to making S200 
a month from Kneissl. 

Except for the Americans, hapless and 
perhaps conscience-stricken, each na- 
tional federation has some kind of chan- 
nel for arranging its deals between man- 
ufacturers and skiers. Perhaps the French 
have the best system, but penetrating 
their network is about as tough as crack- 
ing the NKVD squad at the Kremlin. 
("Eef I tell you about money, monsieur." 
said a saucer-eyed French lady in the 
know, “they will bring back the guil- 
lotine.”) Anyway, the French are rigid 
in their restrictions of equipment brands 
their skiers may use (French-made prod- 
ucts only, if you please). The kids are 
paid a base salary, plus a little more for 
each FIS standing, plus some prize mon- 
ey. The average annual income for a 
good (but not great) French racer is 
S7.500. Some, such as Patrick Russel or 
Jcan-Noel Augert or Alain Penz or per- 
haps Flenri Duvillard, who have fash- 
ioned a long string of victories or have 
struck a particularly good deal with a 
manufacturer (one of them gets S8.000 
for his skis alone), can take in perhaps 
tw icc that much in a year. 

Swiss skiers make their own deals 
and are famed for jumping products, 
depending on price; one top Swiss 
changed bindings recently when he was 
offered more money than he was get- 
ting for both skis and bindings (mean- 
ing. on the average. S7.000). 

Italian skiers can negotiate only 
through their federation and they are 
summarily fired from the team if they 
do not use the equipment they contract- 


ed for. Gianni Munari. a boot man- 
ufacturer who is one of nine board mem- 
bers of the Italian federation, said that 
young Gustav Thoni should easily col- 
lect SI 0.000 through the federation this 
season. Flowever, given the Italian in- 
centive formula for FIS points and high- 
placement prize money, Munari said 
Thoni might have won S20.000 if he 
had done better at the Val Gardena world 
championships and if he had won a cou- 
ple of other races this year. 

The Austrians, it is said, strike their 
own bargains — just so the home min- 
istry is guaranteed its cut. Austria, of 
course, is the turf of Franz Kneissl. 

"I employ eight racers and they get a 
very good salary, but I would never 
tell anyone how much it is." he said. 
‘‘They test skis for me because ski rac- 
ing and development go hand in hand. 
1 pay them well, but the FIS should of- 
ficially recognize this situation and just 


not allow it to be this way. I would 
say I spend 10 million Austrian schil- 
lings [about S400.000] on ski racing 
and promotion." 

These arc weird and demented days 
along the old downhill trails. There seems 
to be a salesman behind every tree, a 
cash register at every slalom gate. Nev- 
er have the gaudy forces of commer- 
cialism been quite so incessant or so 
strong — or so blatantly undisguised. As 
a result, every racer has become a finish- 
line shill. 

But the pervasive influence of the man- 
ufacturer has imbedded itself even deep- 
er in ski racing than the banners on the 
mountain show. For there also is the 
Racer-Chaser. 

Once upon a time, when symbols were 
simpler and words meant what they 
seemed to mean, the term referred to 
flocks of silly, lovely girls who followed 
ski racers around Europe. Now, a Racer- 



They hadn't figured it would happen— but this S5.000 contract between promising young 
racer Hank Kashiwa and the Head Ski Co. has made him ineligible for the 1972 Olympics. 
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Chaser is a man— one of a battalion of 
factory-dispatched agents who tags along 
from summer camp to summer camp, 
from mountain to mountain, to do the 
technical work of servicing the equip- 
ment that racers use. In all. there are per- 
haps KM) Racer-Chasers at all major 
competitions. They are easy to spot, for 
they tend to travel with product names 
printed in large letters across their backs. 
They also create a full street clutter of 
garishly painted trucks, vans and wag- 
ons whenever they descend. Easily the 
most obtrusive vehicle among them be- 
longs to the Head Ski Co. It is a large, 
house trailer-size van that is painted with 
the same blazing yellow and orange 
stripes as the new XR-I ski. When parked 
in one of those quaint villages of the 
Alps it stands out like a lire truck in 
the churchyard. 

Raccr-Chascrs have gained aston- 
ishing influence on the circuit. "I choose 
all the waxes for my racers." said (ie- 
rard Rubaud. chief Chaser for Rossignol 
skis. "I have my own instruments for 
testing the snow, and I do not consult 
about wax w ith the racers or their coach- 
es." In the dear dim days past, se- 
rious racers refused to let anyone else 
even touch their skis — let alone share 
in the mystical secrets of choosing 
wax. Nowadays, kids simply drop their 
skis ofT at dusk with the cheerful Chas- 
er. who then slaves far into the night, 
laboring over a hot pot of wax like a well- 
paid Runipclstiltskin to prepare the 
skis for the next day. 

During race starts the mountainsides 
simply swarm with manufacturers' rep- 
resentatives. Their sheer numbers are 
^tunning enough. But it is also as often 
as not a man from a boot or binding fac- 
tory who whispers last-second instruc- 
tion and inspiration to a skier — not the 
skier's coach. Chasers claim they stay 
away if a team coach insists, but there 
is often a clear conflict of influence 
•around a team, especially since many 
of the factory agents are ex-coaches. Dur- 
ing part of the World Cup tour last 
month the U.S. team was snarled in a 
difficult situation in which the official 
coaches for this season — Don Henderson 
for the men and Dennis Agee for the 
women — were outnumbered by 1968 
U.S. coaches who now represent com- 
mercial concerns Gordi Eaton. Chuck 
Ferries and Hank Tauber. Each of them 
quite openly advised and coached mem- 
bers of both the men's and girls” teams. 


Perhaps all this commercialism on the 
slopes wouldn't seem so bizarre if ev- 
eryone would speak right out and admit 
what it means: open exploitation of the 
sport by manufacturers. Some do. H. 
Kent ( Bud ) Stanner. marketing manager 
of Head, is an outspoken sort of sales- 
man and he declares quite flatly: "Every 
move we make — including our contracts 
with skiers and the promotions we can 
generate out of them — is designed to 
make a profit." 

Billy Kidd, America's fine gold med- 
alist at Val Gardena, now turned pro. 
says. "What I am alraid of is that young 
kids might become confused and hurt 
themselves by the decisions they are 
forced to make with all these temptations 
around. When a manufacturer tries to 
get you on his sk is by offering a few thou- 
sand dollars more, you have to keep it 
in perspective. You have to remember 
that it's only a few thousand bucks. You 
have to remember that you are skiing 
to w in races, because skiing is your life 
and it's all you know. And. after all. a 
few thousand bucks can't be enough to 
buy that from you." 

The FIS does not like to put things 
quite so boldly. Marc Hodler now pre- 
fers to define the situation as representing 
"new principles of amateurism” which 
is as gutsy a bit of euphemistic acro- 
batics as anyone has failed to get away 
with in a long, long time. To compound 
the absurdity. Hodler speaks wishfully 
of a day when a "strong professional 
ski circuit" will come along to "skim 
off our older amateur champions to make 
room for younger men at the top. " Well, 
Bob Beattie, tireless promoter and for- 
mer U.S. ski team coach, has just 
launched what he hopes w ill become pre- 
cisely that kind of pro circuit. Though 
Beattie has the essential support of ABC - 
TV. the project has not come without 
pain. He is quick to perceive the ironies 
inherent: "Isn’t it a hell of a note when 
you have to work like a dog to make a 
professional sport out of a professional 
sport?" It happens that one of the pos- 
sibly immovable obstacles to a viable 
professional ski program is the fact that 
Beattie may have trouble raising enough 
money to guarantee pro skiers as much 
as they have become accustomed to earn- 
ing as amateurs. 

Perhaps as sensible and lucid as any- 
one on the ski scene is Dr. Amos R. Lit- 
tle. a doughty general practitioner from 
Helena. Mont. For nine years he has 



Nothing has changed, growled Brundage. 


been a U.S. delegate to the FIS and he 
has watched this situation grow from 
its beginning. Dr. Little puts it this way: 
"It's a mess now. I’ll tell you that. But 
in the FIS we have turned our backs on 
reality almost as much as the IOC has. 
Wc go around calling them names, but 
we have passed the buck to the nation- 
al federations and let them set eligibil- 
ity standards wc should set ourselves. 
Sure, we re facing a schism. Should we 
be in the Olympics because of their beau- 
tiful tradition and beautiful idealism? 
And do we have to stay in this con- 
dition of hypocrisy and self-delusion 
to do it? Or do we stand up and be count- 
ed? Look: the only reason the FIS 
won't declare what we're doing as 
'open racing is because we're afraid 
of what the IOC' will say. It looks 
like a confrontation is inevitable . . . 
and I really don’t think wc should try 
to avoid it any longer. Maybe we'll 
end up with something like FIS am- 
ateurs and Olympic amateurs and we'll 
just ask everyone to declare themselves 
before they race. I don't know what 
we should do. Except there's no point 
in letting all this hypocrisy go on." 

True enough — even if the price is the 
Winter Olympics of 1972. end 
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PUSSYCAT ON A QUICK COLD RINK 


On a racy Wisconsin weekend green-eyed Leah Pou/os won an unexpected medal from the powerful Russians and 
Dutch in her— and this country’s — first ladies world speed skating championship by WILLIAM F. REED 



R un off something like the ladies 
world speed skating championship 
for the first time and you draw the real- 
ly big girls. The sight of them, those ded- 
icated women from such icy places as 
The Netherlands and Russia, normally 
would be enough to scare an American 
teeny-bopper right out of her maxicoat. 
After all, the Russians and Dutch al- 
ways win. So when they assembled in 
West Allis. Wis. last weekend to skate 
for some of the toughest medals in sport 
it was nice to have fearless Leah Pou- 
los, 18. of Northbrook, III. on our side. 

All week long Leah had been doing 
her own special kind of training. On 
Wednesday night, for instance, she 
and Ard Schenk, the handsome men's 
world champion from The Netherlands, 
climbed into her sister’s bright yellow 
1969 Sting Ray and took off for the Play- 
boy Club lodge at Lake Geneva. Leah 
sipped a little of Ard’s gin and 7-Up and 
tried to show him how to dance the Pop- 
corn. Said Leah, tossing her long brown 
hair and blinking her big green pussycat 
eyes, ”1 just don’t get that excited before 
a meet. Oh, sure. I’ll start psyching up all 
right — at about 1 p.m. Saturday." 

Like almost any other winter Saturday 
in Wisconsin, it came up gray with snow 
flurries and a steady, biting wind. Speed 
skating is run in pairs, and in the first 
group for the 500 meters, standing tall 
and confident, was Ludmila Titova of 
Russia, the European and Olympic 
champion. Ludmila is an aviation engi- 
neer. but her real profession is skating. At 
the Grenoble Olympics she was the only 
Russian speed skater to win a medal as 
the newly powerful Dutch excelled, and 
she was not about to lose her title in the 
U.S.A. Striding with precision, she 
whipped across the finish line in 45.38 
seconds, not a world record (44.58) or an 
Olympic record (45.0) but fast enough. 
Now the rest of the world’s best sprint- 
ers— Atjc Kculen-Deelstra of The Neth- 
erlands, America's Dianne Holum, Si- 
grid Sundby of Norway and Tatiana 

Leah leans into a sprint swift enough for a 
silver medal in the world 5 00-meter finals. 
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Sidorova and Nina Statkevich of the 
U.S.S.R. — churned around the rink, but 
they could not beat Ludmila's time. 

Then came Leah. She was paired with 
another of those quick Russians, Ta- 
tiana Averina, but Leah wasn’t worried. 
Putting on her favorite blue-green cap 
and her red "fast gloves," Leah went 
out and skated the 500 in 45.73 — her 
best time ever in her first world-cham- 
pionship race and good enough to win 
a silver medal for second place, l.cah 
was sniffling a little as she caught her 
breath afterward. "Gosh." she said. "I 
didn't know I had gone that fast." 

Leah’s performance knocked Dianne 
Holum from third place to fourth, cost- 
ing her a bronze medal, but Dianne came 
right back in Saturday’s second event, 
the 1.500 meters, and set an American 
record with a clocking of 2:26.1. Then 
four flyers from The Netherlands — Ans 
Schut. Slien Kaiser, Riencke Demming 
and Mrs. Keulen-Deelstra— pushed her 
back into fifth place. Dianne was un- 
dismayed. for she finished the day in 
fourth place in the overall point stand- 
ings. and suddenly everyone was talk- 
ing about these surprising Americans. 

On Sunday the 1.000 meters ended in 
a tic between Ludmila and Sigrid for 
the gold medal. Possessing only one, the 
officials gave it to the Norwegian and 
told Mrs. Titova she would gel hers in 
the mail. She was not happy about that, 
and sadder still a bit later when she 
* slipped and skidded out of the running 
in the final event, the 3.000. Ultimately, 
the winner of that race was Ans Schut. 
The overall title went to Mrs. Keulen- 
Deelstra. who was fourth in the 3.000. 
while plucky Dianne Holum finished 
sixth, and fourth overall. 

The American skaters’ good showing 
more than made up for the assorted trou- 
bles of the previous week. Every day 
or so, it seemed, the visitors had a new 
complaint. The crowds were too small, 
there was too much wind blowing in off 
Lake Michigan, it was too cold, the rink 
was being polluted by smoke from near- 
by factories or exhaust fumes from an 
expressway. 

Philip Krumm. president of the Unit- 
ed States International Skating Associ- 
ation. had used all his powers of per- 
suasion to get the meet in the first place. 
Krumm appealed to the International 
Skating Union's adventuresome spirit: 
Wouldn’t a trip to the U.S. be fun for a 
change? Then its sympathies: the pres- 


tige of a world championship would en- 
courage young skaters and give the U.S. 
program a boost. Finally, he mentioned 
dough. The U.S. would not only char- 
ter a jet to bring the skaters over, it 
would pay for hotel accommodations 
and give each skater S6 a day for meal 
money. Krumm also proposed a new 
series — the international sprint cham- 
pionships — which were held at West Allis 
the weekend before the women's worlds. 

Actually, the American officials’ only 
serious faux pas came on the first day 
of the sprints, when they nearly allowed 
the ice to melt. What happened, appar- 
ently, was that somebody had turned 
off the compressors that keep the rink 
frozen, and by the time they were re- 
started the sun had softened the icc. The 
sprints were postponed five hours. 

As it happened, the Russians were 
quite happy about the delay. Had the 
competition started on time, Titova, 
Vera Krasnova and Sidorova would have 
missed it. They got stuck in an ele- 
vator at Milwaukee's Sheraton-Schroe- 
der Hotel where the team was staying 
and were trapped for a while because 
they were unable to read the posted 
emergency directions. 


This year’s American alternates were 
Mary Saxton. 16, and Ann Henning, 
14. Like Leah and Dianne they arc from 
Northbrook, which is not a coincidence. 
Besides having its own ice rink, a sum- 
mer bike-riding program for condition- 
ing and one of America’s few qualified 
coaches, Ed Rudolph, Northbrook is 
close enough to West Allis for the skat- 
ers to go there regularly for precious 
practice time on the only Olympic-sized 
artificial rink in this hemisphere. 

"I've seen your girls." said one of 
the Dutch coaches, "and with training 
and coaching they will be among the fast- 
est in the world. You have so many 
great little girls. Our girls that age are 
not nearly as good as Henning." 

Of the Northbrook girls. Leah alone 
is not coached by Rudolph, but by her 
father, and this had led to touchy situ- 
ations. "She should be training three 
times harder," Rudolph said, "but she 
is a very attractive girl and she loves 
boys." 

Don't worry. Ed. As Mary Saxton 
says, "She's serious when she's on that 
line." And as for the fearsome oppo- 
sition, Leah Poulos puts it this way: 
"All Russians look alike to me." end 
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LEW TURNS 
SMALL CHANGE 
TO BIG BUCKS 


A drag on the court, at the gate and in the hearts of its 
fans, Milwaukee was transformed by the arrival of one 
man, and his influence pervades all pro basketball 

by TEX MAULE 



W hen the Milwaukee Bucks and the 
Phoenix Suns flipped a coin for first 
choice in the NBA draft last March, 
Lew Alcindor was the obvious prize. The 
Suns called heads, the flip came up tails, 
and in Milwaukee where Wes Pavalon, 
the principal owner of the Bucks, and 
John Erickson, the vice-president and 
general manager, were listening to the 
result by telephone Pavalon embraced 
Erickson so exuberantly that he jammed 
his lighted cigarette into Erickson's ear. 

"It stung a little, but I didn’t notice 
it,” Erickson said recently. "I didn't 
care, once we had Lew.” 


His enthusiasm is understandable. The 
Bucks, with no Alcindor, finished in the 
cellar last season; this year they are in 
second place. With six home games to 
go in the regular-season schedule as of 
last week, gate receipts were SI. 2 mil- 
lion — more than twice the S546.537 total 
for the entire 1968-69 season. And this 
year there will be playoff money, too. 
Milwaukee attendance is about 3,000 
more per game than last year, despite 
the fact that the top price for tickets 
was raised from S5 to S7. The Bucks’ re- 
ceipts arc the NBA’s third highest, be- 
hind only New York and Los Angeles, 


both of which have far more seats than 
the Milwaukee Arena's 10,746. 

Stock in the Bucks — traded over the 
counter — has gone from $5 to some- 
where between SI2 and SI3 a share. In 
the bars in Milwaukee, during the sere 
months from January to September, talk 
used to turn on how the Green Bay Pack- 
ers would do in the year to come. Last 
week bartenders and customers alike 
were more concerned with whether or 
not the Bucks could I ) catch the Knicks 
before the season ends or 2) win the 
playoffs in any case. The rise in re- 
ceipts, the jump in the stock, the shift 
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A/cindor's explosive reaction to victory over the Knicks dispels any notion of a lack of desire raised by his calm demeanor during games. 


in the talk — all have been caused by 
the presence of one man. 

Lew Alcindor is not the first of the 
magnificent giants of basketball, but he 
is easily the best today and will soon be 
the best ever. He will not change the 
style of the pro game, because Wilt 
Chamberlain and Bill Russell have al- 
ready done that with similar though 
lesser physical endowments. But he 
dominates it (see cover ) — every game in 
which he plays— and the thoughts of ri- 
vals before and after they meet him. 

Long before Alcindor graduated from 
UCLA last year, pro basketball had 


made the rule changes dictated by the 
size of Chamberlain and the virtuosity 
of Russell. The restraining line under 
the basket had been widened and of- 
fensive goaltending was forbidden. Lew 
himself had changed college basketball, 
taking away its most spectacular offen- 
sive weapon; the NCAA made it illegal 
to dunk the ball, since Alcindor could 
dunk without leaving his feet. Still, there 
are no rules which can effectively in- 
hibit a man like Alcindor. 

‘ ‘He may be the first of the 7-foot back- 
court men," says his teammate. Fred 
Crawford. "He can dribble and make 


moves that no big man ever made be- 
fore. Russell could dribble straight down 
the floor, but Lew can bring the ball 
down and handle it and give you fakes, 
and no one his size could ever do that. 

"If all Lew had to do was play de- 
fense, he could do it as well as Russell. 
He has all Bill s quickness and he’s much 
taller. Offensively, he's a better shot than 
Chamberlain and he moves. Will used 
to go into the post and lean on people, 
and when he leaned you couldn't do 
much about it. Lew's not that strong, 
but he can put the ball down and beat 
you with speed and agility, and Cham- 
continued 
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ALCINDOR continued 



bcrlain couldn't do that. And he has 
more shots than Wilt. I think that ban- 
ning the dunk when he was in college 
may have been the best thing that hap- 
pened to him. It took away an easy shot 
for him, but it made him learn other 
shots, and now he's a versatile shooter. 
And in the pros he can still dunk the 
ball." 

Guy Rodgers, who played six seasons 
with Chamberlain and II against Rus- 
sell, and who, at 34. is playing out his 
string with Milwaukee, feels that Alcin- 
dor is unfortunate in not competing 
against the other giants. (Russell is re- 
tired, Chamberlain has been out most 


of the year because of a knee operation 
and Nate Thurmond, also injured, has 
said he may never play again.) “Lew 
would have learned a lot against the Go- 
liaths." says Rodgers, "and the fans 
would have seen some great old pros 
and the heir apparent. Lew would have 
looked even belter against great centers. 
He still has competition from a center 
like Willis Reed— a guy who is all fire 
and brimstone. But I would have liked 
to see him with Russell and Chamberlain, 
loo. 

"He's agile and flexible, and he can 
play a low or a high post, so we have pat- 
terns both ways. And lie's great at set- 


ting up a play from a defensive rebound. 
He can lead you with a pass to start a 
break as well as anyone. 

"On defense you play differently with 
him in there. He's no Russell yet. but 
Russell was the greatest defensive play- 
er who ever lived. The Celtics depended 
on him so much that the other players 
didn't play defense as well as they could. 
K. C. Jones could have been even bet- 
ter than he was. but in Russell he had 
the Great Eraser behind him and he 
could take risks he wouldn't take nor- 
mally. That's w hat we have in Lew . We 
take chances because we know Lew is 
there." 

Gambling on defense may not make 
the Bucks better individual players, but 
the tactic can drive a rival team to dis- 
traction and to neglect of its normal 
style. On offense, each Milwaukee play- 
er also has an added edge over his de- 
fender because of Lew — every opponent 
has to give part of his attention to the 
big man. And vs hen he is double-teamed. 
Alcindor hits the open Buck, often with 
a pass thrown like a baseball. 

The problem of how to handle Al- 
cindor has spread headaches around the 
league. The Lakers do as well as any 
team, but not because they have their 
own 7-footcr. Mel C ounts. to play Lew 
man-for-man. Laker Coach Joe Mulla- 
ney makes no secret of his strategy, pos- 
sibly because it is only occasionally ef- 
fective. "We try to keep their guards 
coming down the middle of the floor, ” 
says Mullaney. "If you let them come 
down the sidelines, with Lew playing a 
low post on one side or the other, you're 
dead. Once the pass gets in to him. it's 
two points. So we make them come dow n 
the middle, put Counts in front of Lew 
and keep him from getting the ball. And 
we give Counts help." 

In a recent game, against this strat- 
egy. Lew gave Counts a quick fake one 
way. rolled the other way with two swift, 
mincing steps, took a pass from a team- 
mate and went up to dunk the ball. The 
move was deceptive and graceful. When 
he is allowed to take the pass from a 
guard at the sideline, his move is just as 
quick and deceptive. Then he lifts him- 
self easily and shoots a surprisingly soft, 
accurate hook that comes from so high 
that no one can block it. 

"I got caught in a switch once under 
the basket when he shot that hook.” 
saysCrawford. "I looked up to see where 
the ball was, and Lew’s hook looked 

continued 
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12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF 


!NE & SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK. N. 


If it seems a little bit harder to open 
than your other scotches, 

its because you probably closed it a little bit tighter 
than your other scotches. 






AN ACTION ADVENTURE 

AC BEATS THE BAJA 


"Driving the Baja has to be 
the world’s toughest test of 
air and oil filters,” says John 
Johnson, winner of the open 
experimental class in his 
“Crown Special” at the 1969 
"Mexican 1000.” 

"In some places, the dust 
is 18 to 20 inches deep— so 
thick it can ruin an engine in 
less than 100 miles. 

"But we had no problems. Our AC Air and Oil 
Filters kept the engine running clean all the way.” 

You may never drive the Baja, but the AC 
Air and Oil Filters John Johnson used to win 
the “Mexican 1000” are the same AC Filters that 
are original equipment on all GM cars. When 
changed regularly, they virtually eliminate en- 
gine wear caused by dirt and sludge. 

Keep your engine running clean. Insist on AC 
Air and Oil Filters — the ones that beat the Baja. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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like it was coming down from outer 
space." 

When he is moving to the basket Lew’s 
power is a weapon in itself. Last week, 
against Baltimore, he received a pass be- 
hind Wes Unseld and went in for a stuff 
shot, and Kevin Loughery rashly de- 
cided to get in his way. As Lew leaped, 
his right knee — draw n up — slammed into 
Loughery’s rib cage. It was five minutes 
before Loughery recovered sufficiently 
to be helped out of the Arena. He spent 
four nights in the hospital with three bro- 
ken ribs and one cracked rib. 

In the same game Baltimore's Ray 
Scott, who is 6’ 9". got off a jump shot 
over the outstretched hand of Milwau- 
kee's Don Smith, also 6' 9". As the ball 
cleared Smith. Alcindor was five feet fur- 
ther away from Scott but he soared 
straight up and blocked the shot. And 
he did it with so much force that he 
knocked the ball from the free-throw 
area back over the midcourt line. 

So far this year Alcindor has played 
nearly 150 minutes longer than anyone 
else in the league. It is an indication of 
his stamina and ability to take constant 
battering, despite the fact that centers, 
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traditionally, have impressive playing- 
time records. Milwaukee Coach Larry 
Costello explains: “It’s easier for a cen- 
ter to last. They come down the mid- 
dle of the court and they don't move 
as much as guards or forwards. They're 
onl> about half as active. But Lew is 
different. He's probably the most ac- 
tive center in the game. He moves 
from a low to a high post, from one 
side of the lane to the other. He brings 
the ball downcourt when he has to. 
He exerts far more energy than most 
big men. Even when we get the ball in 
to him on the post, he herky-jerks 
around and uses moves — not just mus- 
cle — to work in. But he doesn't get 
tired. You know a lunny thing? He's 
gained weight during the season." 

Possibly because of the hectic pace. 
Alcindor has yet to evaluate the impact 
pro basketball has had on him. "1 came 
into it with an open mind." he said the 
other day in a hotel room that looked 
undersized for his 7-foot-plus. 230- 
pound frame. *’l didn't think I'd be able 
to play as much as I have, but that was 
because I believed what I had heard 
about how tough it was. I don't know 


if it is as much fun as college ball — I'll 
have to reflect on the season when it is 
over before I can decide. Right now it’s 
hard work. I didn't expect to be able to 
take the pressure day in and day out. 
I've already played almost as many 
games this year as I played in all three 
years at UCLA, but I'm not tired. I've 
learned to take a breather now and then 
and get back into the flow of the game. 

I took those notes from Bill Russell. I 
used to watch him. and sometimes he 
wouldn't even come downcourt when 
the ball changed hands. He knew the 
game very well. 

"I wish I could have played more 
against a guy like Nate Thurmond. I 
played against him three times, and it 
was like a laboratory. I didn't pick up 
much from him. because he doesn't play 
the same way I do. but I learned things 
about my own game — the good things 
and a few faults — and the mistakes I 
make against a player like him. 

"I didn't learn anything from Cham- 
berlain the one time I played against 
him. I used to watch him when I was a 
kid. and I had this picture of him in my 
mind as Superman. Then I played against 
him for the first time in the Maurice 
Stokes Benefit (iame — and he isn't. I 
can't learn from him because he is so dif- 
ferent from me. You always know what 
he is going to do. but he is so strong, 
you can't keep him from doing it. 1 
learned a lot about defense watching 
Russell. I'd watch the way he positioned 
himself for rebounds and the way he 
blocked shots, and it helps. 

“I got psyched by the officials early 
on blocking shots." he adds frankly. "I 
got a lot of calls for goaltending, and l 
got to the point for a while where I 
wouldn't even try to block a shot. I'd 
just try to maneuver for position and 
get the rebound and let my man shoot. 
You have to overcome that, but it isn't 
easy to do. I’m trying to do it now. but 
I still get goaltending calls. I can't judge 
if I have improved on that or anything 
else yet because I can't look at myself 
objectively. Someone who saw me early 
in the season and didn't see me again 
for a long time is in a better position to 
make that judgment." 

One rival who prefers anonymity has 
made it, quite succinctly: "He's a whole 
new force. He doesn't even know how 
good he can be. If he finds out before 
the playoft's start. Ciod help the Kmcks. 
A nd everyone else.” end 
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‘SWIMMING 
ISN’T 
EVERYTHING, 
WINNING IS’ 


That was the credo Arnold Spitz instilled in his 
son and until the ‘68 Olympics Mark Spitz lived 
up to it. Now the troubled boy has matured and 
is winning for himself by WILLIAM F. REED 

T he story of Mark Spit/ was the un- 
happicst one of the 1968 Olympics. 
He came to Mexico C ity ballyhooed as 
swimming's new glamour boy a child 
of IX whose good looks and extraor- 
dinary ability were flawed only by his 
reputation as a spoiled brat. It was pre- 
dicted that Spit/ would win an unprec- 
edented six gold medals. He didn't come 
close. Not only did he fail to win an in- 
dividual race, he finished last in the 200- 
meter butterfly, an event in which he 
holds the world record. Hew felt sorry 
for Spit/. In fact, a number of his team- 
mates rejoiced at his downfall. 

Now Spit/ is 20 and once more ac- 
claimed as the world's finest swimmer. 
•\t Indiana, where he is a pre-dental stu- 
dent. he is again turning in times of the 
sort that enabled him to set or tie 12 in- 
dividual world records, of which four 
Mill stand. Moreover. Spit/ has grown 
up. He is no longer a pain in the neck. 

This change began to occur in January 
1969. when Spit/ left his home in Santa 
C lara. C alif, to enroll at Indiana. After 
groundwork by Coach James I . (Doc) 
C'ounsilnvan. the Indiana swimmers ac- 
cepted him. and he responded by win- 
ning three individual events — two in 
American record lime to lead the Hoo- 



sicrs to their second straight NCAA 
championship. “That was like a come- 
back for me." says Spitz. "People knew 
that I wasn't living in the past. They 
knew that I was living right now." 

In addition he found a father figure 
in Counsilman. Until coming to Indi- 
ana. Spitz' life had been dictated by a 
pair of intense, strong-willed men: his 
father. Arnold, who taught him to win. 
and his coach at Santa Clara. George 
Haines, who taught him to swim. As 
Spitz grew closer to Indiana and Coun- 
silman. he grew away from his old self- 
and his old tics — in California. 

"Frankly. Doc really hasn't helped me 
that much with mv strokes." says Spitz, 
“but then I think when you become a 
champion you become a free thinker and 
you really don't need a coach in a sense. 
What Doc has done for me is to make me 
more friendly. I think I've really grown 
up in that way. I wasn't friendly before 
because I was told I was dumb and stu- 
pid. so I began putting on, saying. ‘Oh. 
look at me. I'm something.* I got tabbed 
as being young and cocky when I was 14 
and beating guys 19, but I don't think it 
was hatred, just jealousy." 

"I’ve always had a soft spot in my 
heart for Mark because he's gotten a 
raw deal." says Counsilman. "When he 
came to me his self-image was pretty 
low. and I felt he didn't have a true pic- 
ture of himself. He felt very competent 
athletically, but he didn't think he was 
very smart because some people had told 
him he wasn't — and he didn’t fed com- 
petent socially. Here, though, everybody 
likes him, and he's gained confidence 
intellectually and socially." 

Mark Spitz’ normal childhood ended 
at 8'/i. when his father enrolled him in a 
swimming program at the Sacramento 
YMCA. When he was 9 he worked 
out an hour or an hour and 1 5 minutes 
every Monday. Wednesday and Friday, 
with double workouts on Saturday. At 
10. he worked out every day for an hour 
and a half. 

"It was a big party then." Spitz re- 
calls. "Man, you were in competition. 
That was the living end. It was some- 
thing to be playing a little touch foot- 
ball on the lawn and tell your friends 
what you did at workoni that day. When 
you're small you don’t know anything.” 

As Spitz began beating older boys 
the force behind him was his father. The 
elder Spitz might have been a good sw im- 
mer himself ("He has a nice technique," 


says Mark) but he never had the time, 
coming up the hard way. Although he 
did not graduate from college. Arnold 
Spitz got by — and eventually succeed- 
ed — by being tough and aggressive, both 
mentally and physically. Now he is the 
well-paid operations manager for Schnit- 
zer Steel Products in Oakland, a large 
scrap-metal firm that specializes in grind- 
ing up cars and squeezing them into 
neat little blocks. "In business.” says 
Arnold Spitz proudly. "I'm known as a 
forceful individual." 

When Mark was 9 his father (Mark 
calls him "my father.” not "dad") took 
him to the Arden Hills Swim Club near 
Sacramento, where he could learn un- 
der the celebrated Sherm Chavoor. Even 
this early Arnold Spitz was drilling into 
his son the importance — the necessity — 
of not just swimming but winning. 

"Mark," his father would say, "how- 
many lanes in a pool?” 

"Six.” the youngster would reply. 

"And how many lanes win?" 

"One. only one." 

Today Arnold Spitz wants nobody to 
be mistaken about the importance of 
the role he and his wife Lenore played 
in Mark's development, but nothing dis- 
turbs him quite so much as the crit- 
icism that he pushed his son too hard. 

"The greatest motivating factor in 
Mark’s life has been Lenore and myself." 
Arnold Spitz said recently. "If George 
Haines is naive enough or foolish enough 
to think he created Mark, he’s crazy. Be- 
cause of what I’ve given of myself, this is 
w hat / created. He's a gorgeous human 
being, he's a beautiful person, it's terri- 
ble. You think this just happens? I've got 
my life tied up in this kid. You think I cre- 
ated a monster? He’s beautiful, he s ex- 
ceptional. There is nothing wrong with 
parents giving to their children. If people 
don't like it. the hell with 'em. You only- 
have a few years to give, and now. in 
Mark's case, it's past, he won’t come 
home any more. Now he is being taken 
over by himself and the others he is sur- 
rounding himself w ith, like Doc. 

"There was a point when I pushed 
him. I guess, but if I hadn't pushed my 
son he would never have been at Santa 
Ciara. If I pushed Mark, it was part of 
his development - and you know why I 
pushed him? Because he was so great, 
that’s why. I can't believe any parent 
would say. 'Honey, if you're tired, you 
don't have to go to workout.' A child 
who has his parents behind him can gov- 
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ern his time, know there's a time to 
work and a time to play. If the parent 
isn't behind the child, there can be noth- 
ing outstanding, and it's not really a sac- 
rifice. It’s love. 

"If the children are never really out- 
standing. you can get the same satis- 
faction — you can say that. I guess, but 
you don't really believe it. Swimming 
isn’t everything, winning is. Who plays 
to lose? I'm not out to lose. I never 
said to him. ‘You’re second, that’s great .' 
I told him 1 didn't care about winning 
age-groups. I care for world records." 

Mark Spitz flourished at Arden Hills, 
but in 1961 the family moved to Wal- 
nut Creek. Calif., near Oakland, where 
he bounced ineffectually from one age- 
group program to another. Alarmed. 
Arnold Spitz consulted Chavoor. who 
recommended that Mark be taken to 
George Haines at Santa Clara. In Feb- 
ruary 1964, he began swimming for 
Haines. 

"That was the turning point in my 
life." Mark says. "That was the point 
where I really went into swimming for 
a business, where I decided that I want- 
ed to be good, to be somebody." 

The switch to Santa Clara wasn't ac- 
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complished without sacrifices. Haines’ 
swimmers worked out every other morn- 
ing at 6:30 a. m„ which meant that Mark 
and his mother had to get up at 5 and 
drive the 40 miles from Walnut Creek 
to Santa Clara to make the workouts. 
They did this from February to June, 
when Arnold Spitz quit his employer of 
18 years, took a job with Schnitzer and 
moved his family to Santa Clara, which 
meant that he had to make an 80-mile 
round trip. 

"I didn't feel any pressure in the sense 
that I had to do good because my parents 
had moved,” Mark says. "There was 
never any obligation. It was obvious I 
came there to get better coaching.” 

A husky man who takes himself very 
seriously, Haines is something of an enig- 
ma, even to those who have swum for 
him for years. He is singularly devoted 
to swimming, and his ability is respect- 
ed around the world, yet Haines insists 
on remaining distant, even aloof, from 
the youngsters who occupy so much of 
his time and energy. He has strict rules 
about never accepting phone calls and 
visitors at his home. Although they 
worked together for live years, although 
their lives and purposes were completely 
devoted to each other at the very top of 
a highly emotional sport. Mark Spitz 
never set foot in George Haines’ home. 
Perhaps, of course, Haines gives so much 
of himself at the pool that he needs ut- 
ter solitude at home to relax and re- 
charge. Even today every member of the 
Spitz family gives Haines the credit for 
making Mark the swimmer he is. 

The results of Haines' coaching were 
immediate. In 1964, at 14, Spitz qual- 
ified for the national AAUs. The next 
year he made his first trip to the Mac- 
cabiah Games in Israel. In 1966 he came 
within four-tenths of a second of break- 
ing the world record for the 1,500-yard 
freestyle, and the next June, at an ob- 
scure meet in California, he set a world 
record for the 400-meter freestyle 
(4:10.6). 

That was the first of several world or 
American records broken by Spitz in 
the very good year of 1967. He set or 
tied five American records at the Santa 
Clara International Invitational. In Lon- 
don he swam a world-record 56.3 in the 
1 10-yard butterfly. The next week, in Ber- 
lin, he broke two more world records, 
in the 100-meter butterfly (55.7) and the 
200-meter butterfly (2:05.7). His most 
impressive performance of the year — 


and. perhaps, of his career — came in the 
1967 Pan-American Games in Winnipeg 
where he set two more world records 
and won five gold medals. He was named 
World Swimmer of the Year by Swim- 
ming World magazine. Letters and news- 
paper clippings piled up faster than Le- 
nore Spitz could paste them in her scrap- 
books. One fan was even moved to hail 
Mark in verse: 

I saw him once, a you ill of seventeen. 
Who challenged fame: I saw him dive 
and plunge 

In eager competition, take the scene 
From elders, and at once their names 
expunge 

From grandeur; but the triumph that 
he gained 

Was never cause for vanity and pride: 

A friend as well as victor he remained, 

A generous companion who defied 
The call of arrogance. I saw him smile 
In gracious triumph, happily receive 
The trophies which had power to 
defile 

A lesser spirit; when he takes his leave. 
Let grateful recollection hold him near. 
While in our minds the past lives ever 
clear. 

— Wade Wellman 

Not everyone saw Spitz in these terms. 
"He talks all the time,” said the moth- 
er of one Santa Clara swimmer. "He's 
always doing stunts to attract attention. 
I can’t say he’s a hot dog because he’s 
so great in the pool. Maybe he’s just con- 
ceited.” 

Retorts Arnold Spitz: “Mark has a 
great sense of who and what he is. Mark 
is analytical, brutally so. Anybody who 
is outstanding has to possess this value. 
He's so brutal with his honesty that some 
people can’t accept it right away. And 
there is some egotism, but every out- 
standing person must have some ego- 
tism. Cassius Clay is obnoxious, but I 
love him.” 

Arnold Spitz could understand petty 
jealousy among children, but there were 
more reprehensible displays. On occa- 
sion Mark was spat at, scratched, el- 
bowed, kicked in the groin. Accidents 
perhaps? Horsing around? Possibly, but 
there was no doubt in Arnold Spitz’ 
mind about the intent of the anti-Se- 
mitic gibes. "When 1 was a youngster I 
used to fight, but that wasn’t the way," 
he says. “So I told Mark to shove it 
down their throats with times. Let them 


talk, but beat the hell out of them in 
the pool. This is one thing that has made 
him so tough— and if he feels no ob- 
ligation to the Santa Clara Swim Club, 
there is a reason for it.” 

I n retrospect, Arnold Spitz blames 
George Haines for "sticking his head 
in the sand" while Mark and his peers 
were growing more and more at odds, 
but Haines maintains that the situation 
was never as one-sided or as vicious as 
Spitz' father suggests. 

"I probably knew Mark as well as any- 
one and I probably still do," says Haines. 
"1 understand that he has matured a 
lot and I hope so, because that was his 
biggest fault. His trouble with his team- 
mates came because he would say some- 
thing before he thought. Immaturity. I 
think he was kidded a lot, and razzed, 
but down deep every kid was glad he 
was on this team. Whatever problems 
he had with his teammates was a 50-50 
proposition. If a kid in high school is 
great, there is a lot of jealousy. I’ll say 
this for Mark; whenever he said he could 
do something, he could do it.” 

His problems notwithstanding, it was 
obvious early in 1968 that Spitz had dis- 
placed Don Schollander as the cynosure 
of American sw imming and the country’s 
best bet for several gold medals at the 
Olympics. The only question, in fact, 
seemed to be whether Spitz would try 
to become the first sw immer to top Schol- 
lander 's 1964 feat of w inning four golds 
in a single Olympics. Happily, or so it 
seemed at the time, the U.S. Olympic 
swimming coach was none other than 
George Haines. Early in the year the mas- 
ter and his star pupil mapped their Olym- 
pic plans. After taking everything into 
consideration, including the spacing of 
the events and the high-altitude factor. 
Spitz and Haines concluded privately 
that Spitz could win five — and possibly 
six — gold medals. 

"I felt that the events were far enough 
apart that it wouldn't bother him,” says 
Haines. "Maybe we tried to do too 
much, but i don’t think so. The only 
thing I worried about was him being so 
young and whether the pressure would 
get to him. 1 think it probably did.” 

Everything went more or less on sched- 
ule through the Olympic Trials. Spitz 
acquitted himself splendidly, qualifying 
for three individual events (100- and 
200-meter butterfly and 100-meter free- 
style) and three relays. Although Spitz 
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denies saying publicly that he hoped to 
win six gold medals, Haines was quot- 
ed as saying. ••Personally, I think he 
can swim them all.” and that was enough 
for the press. Stories with such head- 
lines as six medals for spitz? and 

SPITZ PLANS BUSY OLYMPIC CAMPAIGN 

poppied up regularly. 

Then came Spitz’ highly publicized 
downfall in Mexico City. A number of 
explanations were offered : he was still 
suffering from the serious cold that had 
sapped his strength and caused him to 
miss the first 13 practices at the U.S. 
team's pre-Olympic high-altitude camp 
in Colorado Springs. Haines had over- 
scheduled him. Spitz was disturbed be- 
cause some of his teammates formed a 
clique that cold-shouldered him and even 
pulled for him to lose (there were ru- 
mors of a near-mutiny after Haines put 
Spitz on the 4 x 200 freestyle relay). Or, 
as Haines himself suggests, maybe Spitz 
choked. 

•'I'm not giving any excuses for the 
Olympics." says Spitz. ’’When I'm 60 
and look back. I might not feel too bad 
with four medals. [He wound up with 
two golds in the relays, a silver in the 100- 
meter butterfly and a bronze in the 100- 
meter freestyle.) I don't feel bad toward 
George. Why should I? I can just be dis- 
appointed in myself. I didn’t swim up 
to my potential. I had the worst meet 
of my life." 

Says Haines: ”1 think the time he 
lost in Colorado was a factor — but he 
was fairly close to normal in Mexico. 
As for his trouble with his teammates, 
some of the older guys took his im- 
maturity as conceit. He brought it on 
himself, but the older boys should have 
known better. I don’t think it was as 
bad as has been indicated." 

'"George Haines has his head in the 
sand again," says Arnold Spitz. "Su- 
perman wouldn't come out of the tele- 
phone booth.” 

The relationship between Haines and 
the Spitz family came to an abrupt, ac- 
rimonious end last summer when Mark 
refused to swim for Santa Clara in the 
National AAUs in Louisville. Ostensi- 
bly, he balked because of fatigue — 
he had just returned from a virtuoso 
performance in the Maccabiah Games. 
In reality, however. Spitz had reasons 
that were more subtle than tired blood. 
For one, he felt he had outgrown Haines 
and the Santa Clara Swim Club. (•‘When 
1 went back, I was treated like a baby,” 


Spitz says. “I outgrew being treated the 
same way as I had been when I was 
14.’’) For another, his losses in the Olym- 
pics had so embarrassed him — and so 
deeply frustrated his desire to win — that 
he resolved never again to enter a ma- 
jor race without feeling reasonably cer- 
tain that he would be first, and this was 
his major difference, philosophically, 
with Haines. 

‘‘George was mainly interested in get- 
ting points for the team,” says Spitz. 
“So was I. But I was interested in Mark 
Spitz also. I had to be. The whole idea 
is to win, not take second. At the Olym- 
pics I was tired and I swam too many 
things. To do the same thing again at 
the Nationals, knowing that something 
would happen, was crazy." 

Without Spitz, Santa Clara didn’t win 
the national championship for the first 
time in six years. His sister, Nancy. 16. 
performed creditably for Santa Clara, 
but, as her father says, “she isn’t quite 
a female version of Mark.” After the 
Nationals the Spitz family received a let- 
ter from Haines — dated the day the meet 
began — informing them that not only 
Mark but also Nancy had been kicked 
off the Santa Clara team. 

“I think any coach would have done 
the same thing," says Haines. “In Mark's 
case it w as a matter of loyalty to his team- 
mates. I’m interested in building a team, 
not a great personality. I felt if Mark 
had outgrown the program, what good 
would it do to coach Nancy?" 

"He kicked Nancy in the teeth." says 
Arnold Spitz. "She cried for three days 
afterward. It was a very stupid ending 
to a very wholesome relationship. One 
thing I’m sure George lost sight of is 
that Mark is my son, not his. I told 
him that the biggest thing in Mark’s 
life was not him but me." 

"If Arnold Spitz had remained the fa- 
ther," replies Haines, "we might have 
worked it out.” 

Early this year the Spitz family sold 
its home and left Santa Clara — a move 
once more dictated entirely by swim- 
ming. To get Nancy the best coaching, 
Arnold Spitz has moved his wife and 
two daughters (Mark’s older sister Hei- 
di, 18, swims only for fun) to Sacra- 
mento so that Nancy could train under 
Sherm Chavoor. For himself, Arnold 
Spitz plans to rent a small apartment in 
Oakland and drive to Sacramento on 
weekends. 

"It’s the least I can do," he says. "Now 


I have only a couple of years left to do 
for Nancy what I did for Mark." 

Mark's appearance at I ndiana last Jan- 
uary was awaited with mixed feelings. 
Says Fred Southwood. co-captain of this 
year's team: "We thought, Uh-oh. this 
ought to be good. If he can’t get along 
w ith people he's known all his life, what’s 
he going to do here?' We didn’t know 
quite what to expect." 

Before Spitz’ arrival. Counsilman 
called the team together. He asked that 
Spitz be given the benefit of the doubt, 
to judge him on his behavior at Indiana 
and not on his reputation. The swim- 
mers agreed, and apparently that was 
the only break Spitz needed. He became 
close friends w ith his roommate. George 
Smith, a swimmer from Canada, and 
he shared at least a peaceful coexistence 
with his other teammates. Away from 
the pool. Spitz joined a fraternity, be- 
gan dating one of the prettiest coeds on 
campus and maybe even sneaked a beer 
or two while Counsilman wisely turned 
his head. "He adjusted very well," says 
Southwood. "We couldn't understand 
why he had so much trouble at Santa 
Clara." 

The catalyst was Counsilman. His spe- 
cial treatment of Spitz takes several 
forms, not all of them readily under- 
standable to an outsider. Every day be- 
fore practice, for instance, they play a 
game. Spitz will test the water with his 
toes, then draw back, complaining that 
it is too cold. He will stall on the deck 
until Counsilman takes off his belt and 
chases him around the pool, through 
the stands and finally into the water. 

Says Counsilman. "Mark, like any 
champion, likes attention, that extra lit- 
tle show of affection for ego.” 

Says Spitz. "Doc’s psychology is fan- 
tastic. He makes you forget the chlo- 
rine in the pool and how tired you are. 
He makes you feel good.” 

To paraphrase another famous Cal- 
ifornian, the swimming world will have 
Mark Spitz to kick around only a little 
longer. Win or lose, he says he will re- 
tire after the 1972 Olympics. 

"That will be a fantastic time to hang 
up my suit," he said recently. "I will 
have been swimming 14 years. All I want 
from swimming now is my pride and 
my records — not even anything new or 
different, just what I already have. I 
would like to win one gold medal at the 
’72 Olympics and then leave. I would 
like to go out a winner.” end 
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Could our new shaving 
cream put our after shave 
out of business? 

It’s not likely. 

After all, millions of men have been wearing 
English Leather* After Shave for years. 

But, after some men have had a clean, fresh, great 
smelling shave with our luxurious shave cream, they 
might forget to use our after shave. 

We really can’t blame them. 

After all, it is a terrific shave cream. And the 
English Leather scent does linger on . . . and on . . . and on . . * 
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ENGLISH LEATHER SHAVE CREAM 1 1 OZ. $1.50. 6 OZ. $1.00. 

ALSO IN LIME AND TIMBERLINE MENTHOL. 


PRODUCTS OF MEM COMPANY INC. NORTHVALE, N.J. 6,1970. 




They gather every Monday at dawn 
* while fog still blankets the fairways 
and the greens are soaked with dew. 
They are dressed colorfully, in the fash- 
ion of professional golfers, which indeed 
they are. They are about to begin a tour- 
nament, one you won’t see on television 
or read about in the papers. There is no 
purse at stake, no trophies or smiling 
victory photographs. The only gallery 
they'll see all day is made up of a few 
wives and friends. 

Yesterday, Sunday, another tourna- 
ment ended somewhere else — at Pebble 
Beach, maybe, or Pensacola — but these 
players weren't in it. Many of them don’t 
even know who won there, nor do they 
care. What matters is today's tourna- 
ment, because if they don’t make it to- 
day there is no tomorrow. There’s just 
a long drive to the next foggy Monday. 


These men waiting nervously to tee 
off are members of golfing's Ghost Pa- 
trol, a collection of once-weres, never 
will-bes and young hopefuls called rab- 
bits, a term sometimes applied loosely 
to the whole group. There are perhaps 
200 of them here, trying to qualify for a 
shot at this week’s paycheck, to gain a 
spot in the tournament that begins on 
Thursday, the one with the $150,000 
purse, the one the Palmers and the Nick- 
lauses play in. The odds are that only 
one in 10 will make it, maybe fewer 
than that. Of the 144 starting positions 
in most pro tournaments, as many as 
130 may be filled by players who are ex- 
empt from qualifying. The remaining 
spots belong to the rabbits. 

Exempt: that is the golden word on 
the tour. For a golfer, a year’s exemp- 
tion from pretournament qualifying is 


worth thousands of dollars, as well as 
freedom from a season of mental an- 
guish and heartache. An exemption 
means a pro golfer can play in any tour- 
nament he chooses, no matter how many 
75s he shoots the week before. It means 
he can sit down at the beginning of the 
year and plan. He can pick the tour- 
naments he’ll play, when his wife can 
join him, when he’ll take a vacation. In 
short, it means he can live like a human 
being and not like a rabbit. 

There are 15 types of exemption, but 
four of them cover the bulk of the field. 
Jn the charmed circle are those who have 
won a PGA Championship or a U.S. 
Open, which makes them exempt for 
life. This category takes in most of the 
game's superstars. Next in line are those 
who have won any official tournament, 
which exempts them for the next 12 
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months. This exemption, as much as the 
S25,000 or so in prize money, is why 
you see such wide grins on the faces of 
the Tom Shaws and Larry Hinsons when 
they win their first tournament. When 
Hale Irwin, a rabbit, lost in the playoff 
to Billy Casper in this year's L.A. Open, 
he was less distraught over the differ- 
ence in prize money (520,000 vs. SI 1 .400) 
than over the fact that he had missed a 
chance to free himself from Monday 
qualifying for the rest of 1970. 

•'I'd have gladly given up the money 
for that exemption,” he said later. 
“Qualifying on Monday is the toughest 
thing there is in golf — except winning a 
tournament. After a while the body just 
can't lake it, the mind can't take it — 
you go nuts.” 

The third major exemption goes to 
the top 60 money earners from the pre- 


vious year, although this is to be re- 
placed in 1971 by a more equitable point 
system based on this year’s play, so that 
a $300,000 Dow Jones Open is no more 
important toward gaining an exemption 
than the SI 00,000 Robinson Open. It is 
this category that keeps many pros out 
on the tour in November and early De- 
cember, when they would rather be at 
home. 

Johnny Pott, a tour veteran at 34 and 
24th on the alllime money list, though 
exempt through much of last year as a 
member of the Ryder Cup team, dis- 
covered to his surprise that this exemp- 
tion ended with the PGA tournament 
in August. Still, in 52nd place on the 
money list, he seemed assured of fin- 
ishing in the top 60 for 1969 and so 
passed up the Hawaiian Open. He was 
aghast to find later that several players 


just below' him on the money list had 
done well in Hawaii and he w'as now 
62nd. 

Frantic, Pott accepted an invitation 
to the Heritage Classic but failed to make 
the cut. He went to the Danny Thomas 
Classic, tried to qualify on Monday but 
shot a 73, which was not good enough. 
Any rabbit could have told him that. 
“I thought I'd blown it.” Poll says, “f 
was about to go home when Steve Reid 
mentioned the West End Classic on 
Grand Bahama Island. It was a satellite 
tournament, but the money was official 
and you didn't have to qualify.” Pott hus- 
tled over, shot a 64 in the first round 
and finished second, collecting 52,437, 
enough to put him back in the top 60. 
Pott wears the look of a reprieved man 
these days. 

The fourth major exemption is for 
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players who make the 36-hole cut in 
one tournament, automatically qualify- 
ing them for the next. This is the best 
hope of the rabbit. Winning a tourna- 
ment or finishing in the year's top 60 
may be the impossible dream, but mak- 
ing the cut is always a possibility. Most 
rabbits insist that it is easier to make 
the cut than to qualify on Monday. 

"Sometimes it seems as if the whole 
world is out there playing on Monday." 
says Joe Schwendcman. an aide to Com- 
missioner Joseph C. Dey of the PGA’s 
Tournament Players Division. Even 
when the qualifying takes place on two 
or three courses — "dirt tracks." as one 
rabbit calls them— the players are turned 
out early, 7 o'clock, or as soon as the 
greens are playable. 

The atmosphere is tense. "This is the 
first of what I hope will be three tour- 
naments this week," says Bob Shaw, a 
young Australian. "The one today is 
the toughest. Then there's Thursday and 
Friday, when you try to make the cut. 
If you survive that, you play in your 
third tournament on Saturday and Sun- 
day for the money. But Monday's the 
big one." 

By the time they tee off every golfer 
knows how many spots are open for 


this week's tournament. It has been a 
subject of active speculation all the pre- 
vious week, and the rumored number 
has fluctuated as often as the odds on 
a tote board. But nothing is set until 
Sunday at 6 p.m., the deadline for filing 
entries. Dave Hill, having shot three 
straight 74s, may have decided on Sun- 
day morning that he was overgolfed and 
needed a rest. But a closing round of 66 
has left him surprisingly refreshed, and 
he decides to sign up for next week. 
One spot gone. But Frank Beard, who 
intended to play, learns that one of his 
children has mumps, and so he goes 
home. One spot back. When the list clos- 
es Sunday night, perhaps 124 exempt 
pros have signed up. That means 20 spots 
for the rabbits. 

There are often not enough caddies 
to accommodate so many entrants, and 
so the club turns out its fleet of electric 
carts, with club members recruited to 
drive them. "I hate to use a cart," says 
George Johnson, a promising black play- 
er. "When I hit a bad shot. I need a 
few minutes to settle down. With a cart. 
I’m on to the next shot loo soon." 

The players go off in foursomes, one 
group every 10 minutes. No ropes arc 
needed to hold the galleries in check. 
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A SCOREKEEPER ENTERS A GOLFER'S TOTAL. RESULT: ANOTHER SPOT IS GONE 


for there are seldom any galleries at all. 
No scoreboards record the progress of 
the event, no neat ladies in straw hats 
and red-and-white-striped skirts walk 
down the fairways keeping score. From 
the time the players leave the first tee 
until they return to the 18th green some 
four hours later, they battle in near pri- 
vacy. The wives, in raincoats, scarves 
and golf shoes, trail behind and suffer. 

"What makes it so brutal is that it's 
like sudden death," says Bob Shaw. 
"One bad shot can wipe you out." 

"I always tried to play conservative 
golf on Monday." says Bert Greene, a 
graduate rabbit who escaped by finishing 
22nd on last year's money list. "Figure 
one or two birdies on the par 5s and 
the rest pars. There’s no pri/e for shoot- 
ing 66. Of course, if you make a double 
bogey you have to change your game 
plan in a hurry." 

As the players come off the 1 8th green, 
they hand in their scores to the TPD of- 
ficial in charge, either Wade Cagle. Ed 
Griffiths. George Walsh or Steve Sha- 
bala. four advance men who leapfrog 
from tournament to tournament. When 
each score has been recorded, it is also 
listed publicly on a board near the club- 
house. Those who shoot 67 can return 
to their motels knowing they will tee it 
up on Thursday. Those who shoot 73 
may hang around, but it’s a faint hope 
that they’re in. and most leave. 

The players who shoot somew here in 
between — 71 or 72 — are the ones who 
must stand and wait. On the tour they 
call it the sweat box. the predicament 
of an early finisher with a 72. As each 
foursome rolls in. he watches closely as 
the scores are posted. When he finished, 
he was third from the top. Now comes 
a 71, then a 70. The open spots dwindle 
to seven, now six. And there arc still 
three foursomes out on the course. It is 
a long wail. 

The PGA has no record of when Mon- 
day qualifying was born, but tour vet- 
erans can recall qualifications for the 
L.A. Open and other West Coast tour- 
naments — favorite havens for pros from 
the cold weather regions — during the late 
'40s. With the explosion in golf interest 
during the 1960s. Monday qualifying 
rounds became standard practice. 

Dave Marr. who has been around since 
the late ’50s, recalls that it was easy to 
qualify then if you were able to play at 
all. "They’d have maybe 130 guys out 
there on Monday, but there was room 
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for 80. Shoot 75 and you still had a 
chance.” This year it took a one-under- 
par 71 at Spyglass to be sure of a start- 
ing spot in the Crosby. "I’d hate to 
have to shoot a 71 at Spyglass,” Marr 
says. 

The line separating the rabbit from 
the regular tournament money-winner 
is a thin one. Every week the Ghost 
Patrol includes several golfers capa- 
ble of winning. Last year Bunky Henry 
qualified on Monday for the Monsanto 
Open, finished tied for 41st and won 
$322. The next week he tied for 78th at 
Jacksonville, earning $114. The third 
week, at the National Airlines in Mi- 
ami, Henry shot 69-73-66-70 — 278 to win 
the tournament. S40.000 and, most im- 
portant, a year's exemption. With only 
minor differences, the same story could 
be told about Tom Shaw. Larry Hin- 
son, Larry Ziegler and Steve Spray. 
Spray, for instance, had to qualify for 
the Sahara, made the cut, then won at 
San Francisco the following week. 

‘‘Those fellows," says Bob Shaw of 
the exempt pros, "are no different than 
a lot of us out here. A whole bunch of 
players in our group are capable of w in- 
ning if they can just get to play.” 

Tom Shaw (no relation ) tends to agree. 
“I was the world's worst qualifier,” he 
says. ‘‘In 1968 I tried to qualify 15 times 
and failed all but three. Even so. I made 
SI 4.000. When I played, I made money.” 

Monday's nonheroes can be divided 
into two groups. About half the field, 
roughly 100 players at any qualifying 
round, are club pros who enter five or 
10 tournaments a year, usually the ones 
within hailing distance of their home 
courses. The rest are touring pros, men 
who try to make their living from the 
S6.7 million bag of prize money offered 
on the tour this year. 

The second category, the touring pros, 
is made up of three subgroups: the real 
rabbits, players in their first year or two 
of the tour: the older hands with small 
reputations built on wins or high fin- 
ishes in things like the Azalea Open or 
the Magnolia Classic — guys like Monty 
Kaser, Babe Hiskey or Larry Mowry; 
and finally there is the fallen star, the 
player— like Jacky Cupit or Marty Fleck- 
man or Al Balding— who made headlines 
once and may again. But not now. 

The rabbits are the most anonymous, 
except to each other. “If Jack Nicklaus 
walked in here, he'd know me.” says 
Dick Carmody, “but that's only because 


we played golf against each other in col- 
lege. I doubt if he'd know many others 
out here.” Carmody has known such 
modest successes as winning the Quebec 
Open, which earned him S2.500 but no 
exemption, since it was not a PGA event. 
Last year Carmody suffered the embar- 
rassment of having his player's card re- 
voked. a penalty of the TPD for bad 
play. Now he is back on the trail again 
as a Class A player, the category under 
which most club pros compete. He fin- 
ished 39th in the L.A. Open but missed 
the cut at Phoenix, which put him back 
in the pit. At the Crosby qualifying round 
at Spyglass he shot a 73 in the rain, 
which would have been good enough 
except that it rained so hard the round 
was canceled. The next day he shot 72, 
which put him in a 16-way tie for nine 
spots, and a sudden-death playoff was 
scheduled Wednesday. 

Carmody was awake most of the night 
worrying about the first playoff hole at 
Pebble (‘‘It's a narrow fairway, and I 
told myself I had to keep the ball in 
bounds"), then delighted himself next 
morning by hitting his drive down the 
middle. Perhaps overcome, he knocked 
his approach wide of the green and out 
of bounds. End of tournament. 

Most rabbits such as Carmody are 
sponsored, else they would not be able 
to afford the tour. Besides, the TPD in- 
sists a player show proof of support. 
Sponsors arc generally wealthy club 
members who pass the hat until they 
have raised enough — usually $20,000 or 
so — to send their young assistant pro 
out on the tour for a year. A few ce- 
lebrities — Lawrence Welk, for one, and 
Dean Martin and Glen Campbell — are 
currently backing golfers on tour. One 
promising rabbit, John Jacobs, talked 
his wealthy girl friend into backing him. 

One level above the true rabbit are 
the modest successes like Kaser, Hiskey 
and Mowry, with their horticultural wins 
at the Magnolias or Azaleas, satellite 
events that rarely carry an exemption 
but w hose money is official. Pete Brown, 
before his dramatic victory in the re- 
cent Andy Williams-San Diego Open, 
fell into this category. Although Brown 
had been on the tour for 16 years, he 
had won only one minor tournament. 
Last year he was 84th on the money list 
with $20,893, about SI 2,000 shy of get- 
ting him into the top 60. Brown has com- 
peted in qualifying rounds for years and 
got into the Andy Williams — despite 


missing the cut at the Crosby — by sur- 
viving the cut in the Crosby pro-am, a 
side-door exemption for which his am- 
ateur partner deserves as much credit 
as Brown. Brown later said all he could 
think about as he lined up his final putt 
in the last round at San Diego was ‘‘one 
putt for no more Mondays.” He missed 
that putt but won the tournament in a 
playoff. No more Mondays. 

The top level of qualifier is the vet- 
eran player who has made headlines, 
has won tournaments (but not recently) 
and who, in some cases, has come with- 
in a shot of earning a lifetime exemp- 
tion. Jacky Cupit in 1963 had the U.S. 
Open all wrapped up until he double- 
bogeyed the 71st hole and finished in a 
three-way tie with Arnold Palmer and 
Julius Boros. Boros won. 

Now here is Cupit, seven years later, 
sitting in a golf carl waiting to tec off. 
He is not bitter, he says bitterly, adding 
that if he qualifies today he will phone 
his wife in Texas and have her come 
out for the tournament. Then he goes 
out and shoots 80. 

Others who currently share Cupit's 
fate are Marty Fleckman, who as an am- 
ateur led the 1967 Open at Baltusrol 
going into the last round; Kermit Zar- 

eontlnued 



AL BALDING: FROM ROME TO RABBITS 
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GHOST PATROL continued 


ley, a former tour winner whom Bob 
Hope made famous by calling “the pro 
from the moon"; Labron Harris, the 
1962 U.S. Amateur champion: and A1 
Balding. Less than two years ago in 
Rome. Balding, a lanky, gray-haired Ca- 
nadian golfer of 45, teamed with George 
Knudson to win the World Cup. Bald- 
ing was low individual. Balding has been 
on and off the tour for years, was eighth 
leading money earner back in 1957. Sev- 
eral weeks ago he had to qualify for the 
Andy Williams. He was having a coffee- 
shop breakfast early Monday morning 
when a friend spotted him. 

"Alsie," said the pal. "What the dev- 
il arc you doing here?” 

"Have to work today." said Balding. 

"Work?" asked the friend. It took a 
moment for the meaning to sink in. "You 
mean . . . ?” 

Balding's friend never finished the 
question. 

"It's not in the code to mention qual- 
ifying." says Dave Marr, who has been 
permanently exempt since he won the 
PGA in 1965. "You sec certain players 
on Thursday and you know they must 
have had to qualify to be there, but you 
never mention it. You just say, 'Hi, Pete, 
hi, George.’ " 

The brightest fallen star at the mo- 
ment is Doug Sanders, golf's flamboyant 
dresser, who has won 17 tournaments 
in his career and is seventh on the all- 
time money list. But his last tour win 
was in 1967, and last year he was 64th 
in earnings with S30.31 1. So, technically, 
Sanders is not exempt. Yet he’s never 
out there on Monday. Why? Because 
the rules allow sponsors of every tour- 
nament to exempt eight players not oth- 
erwise eligible — a ploy to insure the pres- 
ence of local favorites, or players like 
Sanders, whose reputations outlast their 
putting strokes. At one time players were 
allowed to accept only three such ex- 
emptions a year, but now the TPD per- 
mits players to take as many as they 
want. The rabbits are restless over the 
rule. 

"Everything is for the established 
pro." says one young player. "It kills 
you to see some of the guys who can’t 
even sw ing anymore taking up spots that 
could be ours. Jerry Barber, Paul Run- 
yan — some of these players with life- 
time exemptions. And now this sponsor 
thing. Life’s tough enough w ithout that.” 

Tougher still is when a sponsor gives 
an exemption to an amateur — an am- 


ateur, mind you — usually one who has 
a big reputation (and no worse than a 
two handicap). Everyone wants to sec 
how old Bill will make out against the 
pros, never mind that old Bill is taking 
up a spot that might otherwise go to 
someone struggling to earn a living. 
That’s why Oscar Fraley of the Danny 
Thomas tournament became an instant 
hero among the rabbits last fall when 
he didn't use any of his sponsor’s ex- 
emptions, but threw all eight spots to 
the qualifiers. 

Now it is Monday afternoon, and the 
scores are all in. The successful quali- 
fiers return to their motels and inform 
the desk clerk that they will be staying 
a few days longer, perhaps even for the 
whole week. Then they begin to scout 
around for a place to practice on Tues- 
day and Wednesday because, unlike the 
exempt players, Monday qualifiers are 
not allowed to play in pro-ams. But at 
least they get to tee it up Thursday. 

What about the others, the 150 or so 
who didn’t make it? "It’s tough on 
them." admits Jack Tuthill, the TPD 
tournament director. "Nobody wants 
them. They aren’t supposed to hang 
around for the tournament, and they 
sure aren’t wanted at the next tourna- 
ment course— tearing up the fairways 
and making spike marks on the green.” 

The experienced rabbit can usually 
find someplace to play because he has 
been around long enough to meet a lot 
of club pros. But the younger players, 
the ones on their first or second swings, 
often find themselves paying 50c to hit 
a pail of balls on a driving range beside 
the highway between here and there. Bert 
Yancey remembers stopping his car by 
an empty lot, hitting his bag of practice 
balls and then shagging them himself. 
Not long ago Bob Shaw tried to play at 
a public course in Los Angeles where a 
qualifying round for the L.A. Open was 
scheduled. He was told pros were not 
welcome. Shaw offered to pay the greens 
fee. The answer was no. Desperately, 
Shaw offered SIO merely to be allowed 
to walk the course so he could get to 
know it. The answer was still no. 

Another problem that comes with fail- 
ing to qualify is keeping faith in your 
game. "After a while, you start to think 
bad thoughts." says George Johnson. 
"You get the idea you can’t play." 

"It’s the most terrifying thing in golf," 
recalls Yancey. "It’s worse than miss- 


ing a cut or blow ing a U.S. Open. When 
you miss on Monday, you haven’t got 
anything.” 

The problems of the Monday qualifier 
have, of course, come to the attention of 
Joe Dey, whose policy board recently 
approved a change he recommended, 
making club pros w ho arc not TPD mem- 
bers enter an IX-holeprcqualifying round 
on Friday. Only the top 20 r ; from Fri- 
day are now allowed into Monday’s 
round, reducing that field. 

Perhaps more pertinent is the whole 
question of whether the rule is fair to 
club pros. Joe Dey thinks it is. “The reg- 
ular touring pros have already earned 
the right to compete in qualifying 
rounds." he says. Besides, he points out, 
for an initiation fee of S50, plus S250 a 
year dues, any club pro can join the 
TPD and thus avoid the pre-Monday 
qualifying. The new system went into 
effect last month. 

Commissioner Dey is toying with an- 
other solution, a periodic 36-hole qual- 
ifying round to replace the weekly one. 
This would establish a semipermanent 
ranking, from which available starting 
positions would be filled. If National Air- 
lines had 24 open spots, the top 24 in 
the ranking would get to play. This sys- 
tem would give the top 10 or 12 a res- 
pite from qualifying every week, and it 
would permit those who are below 30 
or so to return home to sharpen their 
games for the next 36-hole round. For 
those in between, unfortunately, it would 
mean another form of the sweat box, hav- 
ing to travel from tournament to tour- 
nament in hopes that enough exempt 
players decide not to enter. 

A more agreeable solution to the Mon- 
day crush would be the long-dreamed- 
of solid "second" tour. Dey is thinking 
in terms of a kind of minor league of 
golf, success in which leads to the ma- 
jor league tour. And staying up there 
might well depend solely on merit, /.<*., 
stroke averages or victories. Dey can un- 
derstand the rabbits’ resentment of life- 
time exemptions, and may soon propose 
they be limited to 10 years. You can al- 
most hear the growls already. 

Until that happy day. that first Mon- 
day when all the rabbits can sleep in and 
still have their nibbles at pro golfing's let- 
tuce patch on Thursday, the struggle goes 
on. They will continue to gather at dawn, 
and by dusk most of them will have noth- 
ing to look forward to but a long wait till 
next Monday. end 
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DOYOU ARRIVE 
WITH LESS CARTHAN 


YOU STARTED WITH? 


You ought to consider a Volvo. 

Instead of being designed to make you look like you’ve arrived, Volvos 
are designed to make sure you do. 9 out of every 10 Volvos registered here 
in the last eleven years are still on the road. 

Of course, we don’t guarantee that all Volvos will last eleven years. 

But owning one should enable you to do three worthwhile things. 

(1.) Stop making mechanics rich and (2.) get out from under car 
payments for a while so you can (3.) visit the bank and deposit more 
instead of less. 


That’s when you’ve really arrived. 



PEOPLE 


British feathers have been ruffled 
lately over the news that Queen 
Elizabeth has been breaking 
Rule 15 of the National Flying 
Club, which governs pigeon rac- 
ing in Great Britain. The rule 
states that birds '“should not car- 
ry private rings or one stamped 
with their owner's name and ad- 
dress." But special rings have 
been a royal tradition since the 
1900s and all of the Queen’s pi- 
geons bear a numbered ring with 
the letters ER. 'It means," com- 
plained a spokesman for unla- 
bcled pigeons, “that everyone is 
racing anonymously except the 
Queen. There could be advan- 
tage in this, or at least a sus- 
picion." (The suggestion is that 
the Queen's birds could be re- 
leased first.) A complaint has 
been entered against Her Maj- 
esty with the Royal National 
Homing Union. "If you play a 
game, you ought to abide by 
the rules." the spokesman add- 
ed. "A lot of money changes 
hands on a big race — as much 
as £3.000 or £4.000." It should 
be noted, however, that last year 
the Queen's pigeons, rings and 
all. failed to win a single major 
event. Said Len Rush, who trains 
the Queen's pigeons. "This 
sounds like sour grapes from 
people who arc jealous of the 
royal birds." 




® Adolph Rupp, who has won 25 
Southeastern Conference bas- 
ketball championships, four 
NCAA titles — and has a good 
shot at a fifth — and has been 
president of the Kentucky Here- 
ford Association 17 times, has 
just opened his first restaurant, 
the 7-Kings, in Elizabethtown. 
Ky. Rupp is no stranger to the 
short-order grill. "Back when I 
was a student at the University 
of Kansas, I worked my way 
through school." he said. "First 
at the Jay-Hawk Cafe as a cash- 
ier. then I became manager of 
the College Inn restaurant." 
That was half a century ago. 
Sighed Rupp. "I guess this is 
where I came in." 

Last year Steve McQueen filmed 
five of the 24 Hours of Le Mans 
for a feature film on auto rac- 
ing. This year, again using Le 
Mans as a backdrop. McQueen 
will enter the race teaming up 
in a Porsche 917 with none oth- 
er than world Grand Prix 
champion Jackie Stewart. The 
pale blue and orange car of the 
Gulf-Porschc team will be ser- 
viced by McQueen's own set of 
mechanics, who will also draw 
pay as movie extras. McQueen 
has made it known that he mere- 
ly wants to finish, and will be 
content to dawdle along as the 
cameras grind. Stewart has yet 
to be heard from. 

New Tw ins Manager Bill Kigney 
may be relieved to know that al- 
though Dave Boswell is taking 
up karate, it has nothing to do 
with the fact that he came oft sec- 
ond best in a brawl with ex- 
Managcr Billy Martin last sum- 
mer. Boswell isn’t trying to 
strengthen his punch, only the 
fingers on his right hand, which 
develop blisters from pitching. 

First Sam Huff said he's going 
to seek the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Congress from the 1st 
District of West Virginia. Then 
his old teammate. Andy Robus- 


telli. was mentioned as a possible 
candidate in the Republican pri- 
mary for governor of Connect- 
icut. Now Bob Short, owner of 
the Washington Senators and 
former national treasurer of the 
Democratic Party, says he may 
run for governor of Minnesota. 
Big deal? Not according to one 
of the wives involved. Said Mrs. 
Short, "I hope he does run. It 
w ill give him something to do be- 
fore breakfast." 

♦ Twenty years ago Jackie Jen- 
sen dropped out of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, 
w here he was majoring in speech, 
for a career in baseball. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine that he could 
have been more eloquent: in 1 1 
seasons with the Yankees. Sen- 
ators and Red Sox he had a life- 
time batting average of .279, 
drove in 929 runs and. in 1958. 
was voted MVP. Nevertheless. 
Jensen. 44. is again taking 
speech— and history and Eng- 
lish. Now baseball coach at the 
University of Nevada, he has en- 
rolled there to get the 32 hours 
he needs to graduate. "I left Cal 
with the intention of going 
back." said Jensen, "but I nev- 
er seemed to get around to it.” 


It's been 27 years since Robert 
Mitchum was riding the range 
as the bad guy in Hopalong Cas- 
sidy movies, but he hasn't given 
up horses — not by a long shot. 
In Nassau recently to attend 
Lady Sassoon's Heart Ball, 
Mitchum was out at the race- 
track. Hobby Horse Hall, help- 
ing her ladyship present the tro- 
phy to the winner of the fea- 
ture, the Heart Ball Cup, and 
talking about quarter horses. He 
pointed out the numerous quar- 
ter-horse sires and dams in the 
program and said he would rath- 
er be on his ranch in Atascadero, 
Calif., seeing to his 35 horses, 
than almost anywhere else. He 
was delighted when he discov- 
ered that the winner, a chestnut 
filly named Little River, was by 
Flit Bar. a well-known sire of 
quarter horses. "Hey. baby," 
said Mitchum, patting the filly 
on the nose, “I know your 
daddy." 

Mike Reid, the Cincinnati Ben- 
gals' No. I draft choice, is a se- 
rious pianist who majored in 
music at Penn State. "If I can't 
make the team," he observed 
cheerfully, “I can always enter- 
| tain at halftime." 
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• You focus first slide only 

Then Honeywell's self -focusing N. 

takes 

• 500-watt Halogen Quartz lamp. 

• Built-in timer can be used to change \ 

slides at pre set intervals of 5 to 30 seconds!^^^^^| 

• Control box slides out for remote operation. ^ 

• Plug outlet automatically turns room lights off ^ 
when projector is started and on at the end 

of the show. 

• Power cord automatically retracts. 

• Exclusive reversible motor prevents jamming on bent or 
warped slides. 

• Sixteen models with choice of wide angle, normal, 
telephoto and zoom lenses. 


Honeywell 


NOW: 

View slides without a screen! 
Load, sort and edit faster with 
Honeywell’s Preview Projector. 


Accepts Honeywell's 120 -capacity 
round and 40- slide straight trays plus 
many other round and straight trays. 


Preview feature gives you a personal 
look at every slide before it hits screen. 
You can correct upside-down slides and 
it helps you "ad lib" like a pro I 



It’s an Old forester kind of day. 



For 100 years, people who enjoy the taste of a great 
Kentucky Bourbon have aimed to Old Forester. 





And in the past 100 years 
there’s been a lot of them. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


The Dealers roll to a title 


Led by ‘J, J.' Johnson, Iowa's slick combo came on late with the acid 
to edge Purdue and take the Big Ten championship by JOE JARES 


I n all of Iowa there is not a pigpen or 
a comcrib that is out of earshot of 
University of Iowa basketball broad- 
casts. Instead of a single “Voice of the 
Hawkeyes.” there is a whole chorus of 
voices emanating from Iowa City, Ce- 
dar Rapids. Davenport and Des Moines, 
all with announcers and sponsors of their 
own. Oneclear-channcl station is so pow- 
erful that a transplanted Iowan, over 
the Rockies in California, has been driv- 
ing to a spot near his home to listen in. 

The listening has been pleasant. Go- 
ing into last Saturday’s game at Pur- 
due. Iowa was leading the Big Ten with 
an 1 1-0 record. It had won 13 games in 
a row and had beaten Illinois on the 
road for the first time in eight years. 
The team was being led by a relatively 
unknown 6' 7" senior from Milwaukee. 
John Johnson, who can dribble behind 
his back and between his legs, score al- 
most 28 points a game and can also 
pass quite nicely. In fact, most of the 
Hawkeyes arc good passers, so they have 
given themselves the acid rock-group 
nickname of J. J. and the Dealers. 

Saturday afternoon in Purdue's S6 mil- 
lion arena they dealt the ball around 
deftly in one of the fastest-moving games 
of the year and almost give their an- 
nouncers collective laryngitis in the 
process. Iowa won 108-107 to take the 
Big Ten championship. It was Purdue's 
first defeat at home in 31 games and it 
came despite Rick Mount's 61 points. 

Home-state interest in Iowa basketball 
is frantic, even though there happens to 
be only one Iowan in the starting lineup. 
He is Dick Jensen, and the threat of his 
taking a shot remains just that — a threat. 
He doesn't. At center, he does more 
than his share on defense, but the spar- 
kle comes from the other four, espe- 
cially Johnson, who Coach Ralph Mil- 
ler compares to a previous All-America 
of his at Wichita State, Dave Stallworth. 

Johnson was recruited out of a ju- 
nior college in Powell. Wyo.. and was 
only Miller's third JC transfer in six 
years. The fourth and last transfer, Fred 
Brown, also came from Milwaukee. A 
good ballhandling guard, he was the lone 
added ingredient to this year's regulars. 
According to Miller. Brown made the 
adjustment to major-college basketball 
faster than any of the other JC trans- 
fers who have played for him. 

Brown's arrival allowed 6' I" Chad 
Calabria to move up and play as a kind 
of third forward, using his western Penn- 


sylvania alley-basketball background to 
good advantage inside. The fifth start- 
er, Glenn (the Stick) Vidnovic, who grew 
up near Calabria, looks like an Iowa 
farmer's scarecrow who has just shaken 
the hay out of his sleeves. He is listed 
as 6' 5" and 190, but the student man- 
ager must have been standing on the 
scales with him. 

This hodgepodge team, 12-12 last sea- 
son without Brow n, woke up with a start 
after losing four of its first six games. Be- 
fore Saturday, it was two up on Pur- 
due, the closest Big Ten team, but if the 
Hawkeyes lost, they would have to win 
their last two games to avoid the pos- 
sibility of a tic. This brought back mem- 
ories of 1968. Iowa had only to beat 
Michigan at home to clinch the title. It 
lost, the Big Ten race ended in a tie 
and Ohio State won the playoff. 

Miller decided that in this game he 
would continue his policy of using no 
gimmick defense on Mount — no paral- 
lelogram-and-one, no hexes, no triple- 
teaming. The Hawkeyes played Mount 
conventionally in Iowa City earlier in 
the season and, while he scored 53 points 
(Iowa Fieldhouse record), Iowa won the 
game. Miller felt it could again. Central 
to his thinking was the belief, shared 
with other league coaches, that Mount 
is protected like a little brother by the 
referees and gels six to 10 free throws a 
game he does not deserve. But Mount 
gets a lot of criticism, too. 

“Anytime you have a boy who gets 
as much publicity as Rick you're going 
to have this problem,” said Purdue 
Coach George King. "It's an envy fac- 
tor. Many times it's done with the idea 
of intimidating a fellow, but Rick docs 
a great job of handling himself.” 

Even with Mount on his side. King 
still had his worries. His team had won 
seven straight with a run-run offense and 
a man-to-man defense, yet the word on 
Iowa was that a zone defense was much 


more effective against the quick, slick- 
passing Hawkeyes. 

“It’s no secret, we’ve got to win the 
rest of our games,” said King. “If Iowa 
beats us on our own floor, they'll be 
great champions. Our crowd will make 
the place jump, believe me." 

In anticipation of the jumping, one 
more radio station sent an announcer 
to join the chorus, four TV stations 
picked up the telecast and the 14.123 ca- 
pacity crowd jammed into the round- 
house that has never had an empty seat 
for a Boilermakers' game. 

Mount began as if he were casually 
popping the ball in a pickup game. He 
got Purdue's first five baskets although 
the referees definitely were not protecting 
him. They weren’t protecting anybody 
from Purdue. Junior Larry Weatherford 
was charged with his third foul after a 
little more than five minutes were gone. 
Mount with his second moments later, 
and the fans started throwing wadded 
paper on the floor. They were warned 
that the next missile would merit a tech- 
nical on the home forces. 

Both teams turned on their fast breaks 
at the slightest hint of an open space, 
but Purdue seemed to sec more of them, 
building up a 10-point lead with 4:13 
left in the half, then switching into a 
zone to keep from fouling. It was about 
then that Iowa got its break clicking. 
Aided by two three-point plays, the 
Hawkeyes grabbed the lead by halftime 
49-47 despite Mount's 32 points, the 
most he had ever scored in a first half. 

Miller never wavered in the second 
half, and seemingly Mount never missed. 
Back to a man-to-man, Purdue moved 
out into the lead -again. When it was 
still close, a program — wadded into a 
ball — came bouncing out onto the floor, 
and a technical was called. Calabria, 
who had just been fouled while mak- 
ing a basket, put in the free throw for 
the foul and the free throw for the tech- 
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nical. Then it was Iowa's hall out of 
hounds, and Vidnovic hit a jumper— a 
six-point play. 

Even so, it looked as though Iowa 
could pack up its microphones when 
Mount hit his 58th and 59th points, and 
moments later Weatherford's jump shot 
put Purdue up by nine w ith 4:36 left. But 
the Hawkeyes went into a three-two zone 
press and started to trim the lead. Brown 
made two free throws, Vidnovic hit a 
jumper after an Iowa steal and Brown 
made two jump shots in a row. With 1 :39 
left. Purdue led 103-100. 

Helped by a Purdue charging viola- 
tion, Iowa finally took over the lead 106- 
105 on Johnson's jumper. Purdue raced 
down, missed the shot and Mount pur- 
posely fouled Vidnovic with 10 seconds 
left. The Stick put both of them in. prov- 
ing that LSU's Pete Maravich is not 
the only skinny Serb who can play un- 
der pressure. Leading 108 105, the 
Hawkeyes let Mount drive in for his 
last two points as time ran out. 

At the end it seemed possible that 
the errant program had cost Purdue the 
game. Some local partisans, including 
George King, thought so. and they hint- 
ed darkly that the missile had come from 
one of Iowa’s allotted 24 spectator seats. 

Weatherford added 21 points to 
Mount's 61. But Iowa got 20 from Vid- 
novic. 23 from Brown. 25 from Cala- 
bria and 26 from Johnson. After Coach 
Miller finished talking to KXIC, KCRG 
and VVMT. he still had breath enough 
to call this his best team, ever. And some- 
where out in California, passing motor- 
ists were wondering about that strange 
fellow who was going happily berserk 
in his parked car. 


THE WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


P f\ PT "Maybe I shouldn't be the one 
LrvO I to say it." said Penn Guard 
Steve Bilsky. "hut you have to be impressed 
by a team that improves week after week 
for four months. Pressure, we love it." The 
young Quakers, w ith no seniors among their 
starters, took all the pressure Columbia's 
Jim McMillian could apply and still came 
away with the Ivy League championship 7 1 - 
57. McMillian poured in 21 points in the 
first period to give the Lions a one- point 
half-time lead before Penn made a subtle de- 


fensive adjustment. In the second period 
Bilsky and backcourt mate Dave VVohl start- 
ed playing deep to help out against the Co- 
lumbia high scorer. That held McMillian 
to only 12 points in the second half. With 
Corky Calhoun stopping the Lions' other 
top shooter, Heyward Dotson, with just 
nine points for the game. Penn had all it need- 
ed to swing the pressure its way. The Quak- 
ers also defeated Cornell 97-63 to finish 
the season with a 25-1 record, presently the 
best in the country and the best ever for a 
Philadelphia team. 

As expected, Davidson proved far too 
strong for the rest of the Southern Con- 
ference in the league's postseason tourna- 
ment. The Wildcats clawed through VMI 
72-46, William and Mary 78-54 and Rich- 
mond 81-61 to take their third consecutive 
title. Davidson's Mike Maloy was named 
the tourney's most valuable player after scor- 
ing 47 points. 

South Carolina, which still faces the tough 
Atlantic Coast Conference tournament be- 
fore it can claim the league championship, 
wrapped up regular-season play by beating 
Wake Forest 67-51 and North Carolina 
Stale 85-69 for a five-game lead in the final 
standings. Duke showed it may be the Game- 
cocks' toughest opponent in the tournament 
by defeating North Carolina 91-83 and 
North Carolina State 71-69. 

St. Bonaventurc's Bob Lanier and Ni- 
agara's Calvin Murphy neared the end of 
their three-year reigns in upstate New York 
on off-notes. Lanier spent most of the game 
on the bench in foul trouble, watching his 
teammates bump Canisius 91-68. For only 
the fourth time in his career, Murphy was 
outscored by a teammate as the NCAA 
tournament-bound Purple Eagles topped 
Syracuse 91-83. Sub Mike Samuel tallied 
28 points to 24 for Murphy. 

Temple took the Middle Atlantic Con- 
ference playoffs by defeating St. Joseph's 63- 
59 as Paul Collins, who came into the title 
game with an 8.5 scoring average, broke 
loose for 28 points. 

1. S. CAROLINA (23-2) 2. ST. BONA (20-1) 

M IflPAQT Like Iowa, Ohio Univcr- 
IVNULAu I sity won its conference 
title — the Mid- American— w ith a tense one- 
point victory over its nearest rival. The Bob- 
cats topped Bowling Green 77-76 as soph- 
omore Guard Tom Corde, an often-used sub- 
stitute, coolly dropped in a pair of foul shots 
with seven seconds showing on the clock, 
thus avenging an earlier 20-point defeat by 
Bowling Green, their only league loss of 
the year. They won by holding the Fal- 
cons' Jim Penix — who had averaged more 
than 20 points in his previous 1 1 games — 
to only 15. 

Dayton, which backed into an NCAA 
tournament bid when Marquette refused to 


transfer to the Midwest region for an at- 
largc berth, immediately made the selection 
committee look good— and bad. The Fly- 
ers pounced on Notre Dame 95-79. but the 
reason why Marquette's Warriors became 
disenchanted with the NCAA was that the 
committee rated Jacksonville and Notre 
Dame ahead of them. The Irish almost com- 
pounded the embarrassment w hen they near- 
ly stumbled at Butler as well. With the Bull- 
dogs' Tony Hinkle coaching his last game 
after a 41-year career at the Indianapolis 
school, Notre Dame came close to giving 
him a nice gomg-away gift before winning 
121-114. Butler led the Irish midway through 
the second half and trailed by just two points 
with 3:32 left in the game. Hinkle ended 
his tenure with a 561-392 record. 

Southeastern Conference champion Ken- 
tucky added two league victories: 98-89 over 
Alabama and 90 86 over Vanderbilt. Jack- 
sonville's towering frontcourt men allowed 
5' 10" Guard Vaughn Wedeking to steal 
the glory in two wins. He scored a 15-foot 
jump shot with four seconds to play to hold 
off Oklahoma City 77-75 and then poured 
in 21 points in an 86-81 defeat of Georgia 
Tech. 

1. KENTUCKY (23-1) 2. IOWA (17-4) 

\A/rQT “Our defense won it," said 
VVLul New Mexico Coach Bob 
King after his team upset Utah 93-74. 
"Sometimes man-to-man, sometimes 
switching and sometimes with zone traps. 
Wc kepi Utah busy deciding what we were 
going to do next." Thus confounded out of 
the Western Athletic Conference lead, the 
Redskins next were knocked out of the race 
by UTEP 83-82. In its loss to New Mexico 
Utah was twice held scoreless for long 
stretches, 17-0 and 14-0, while Lobos Wil- 
lie Long and Pctie Gibson were piling up a 
combined total of 48 points. At UTEP, w hich 
won the championship in its first year in 
the WAC, the Utes were 1 1 points ahead 
in the second half when the Miners stormed 
back behind Nate Archibald. Archibald 
scored 31 points in all— nine in the final 
three minutes— including the two winning 
free throws with 14 seconds to play. 

Weber State took the Big Sky Conference 
championship for the third consecutive sea- 
son by defeating Montana State 80-55. The 
Bobcats attempted to control Weber's 6’ 8', 
220-pound Willie Sojourner with only one 
defender. In the first half Sojourner drew 
his man into foul trouble and converted 
nine of II free throws. In the second pe- 
riod. when the defense loosened up to cut 
down Sojourner's foul shots, the Weber cen- 
ter hit on 1 1 of 1 3 field-goal tries and fin- 
ished the game with 39 points. 

Weber's first-round opponent in the 
NCAA tournament will be Long Beach 
Slate. The Forty-Niners, 22-3 for the sea- 
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There are at least 
33 ways 

to rent an Avis car. 

1. Avis Charge Card 2. American Express 
3. Diners Club 4. Carte Blanche 5. Sheraton Hotels 
6. AirTravel Card 7. National Airlines 
S.United Airlines 9. Hilton Hotels 10. Pacific Southwest Airlines 
11. Gulf Oil 12. Shell Oil Company 
13. Union Oil Company 14. Canadian Pacific Air 
15. Western International Hotels 16. Canadian National/Air Canada 
17. Rail Travel 18. Balsa Hotels 19. Hertz 
20. Imperial Oil Limited 21. Gulf Oil of Canada, Ltd. 

22. Shell Canada, Ltd. 23. New Haven Railroad 
24. ITT World Communications 
25. National Car Rental 26. Barclay Card 
27 Euro Card 28. Carte Bleue 
29. Air France Club 2,000 30.Tilden Rent-a-Car 
51. Trans-Australia Airlines 32. Ansett Airlines 
33. Cash 


If you think Avis tries harder, 
you ain’t seen nothing yet. 


Avis rents all cars, features shiny new Plymouths. 

• RE WACAR SYSTEM. itC. A tNORLOM ' • ITT 


Swank, Inc. — Sale Distributor 
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Six Appeal. 



JADE EASE 

The Jade East Six-Pah. packed with two After Shave and one 
Cologne of Jade East, two After Shave and one Cologne of 
Jade East Golden Lime. In green, black, or mandarin red. $6.50. 


We can’t know where we’re going 
if we don’t know where we are. 


CENSUS 



CENSUS 

DAY 

IS APRIL 1 
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What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They, Themselves, 
Suffer From Hemorrhoids? 


Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief From 
Pain, Itching and Actually Helps Shrink Swollen 
Hemorrhoid Tissues— Caused Bv Inflammation and Infection. 


A recent survey among doctors showed 
that fifty-eight per cent of the doctors 
reporting named one particular formula 
which they either use or recommend for 
their families. 

This medication gives prompt, tem- 
porary relief from pain and burning 
itch and actually helps shrink swell- 


ing of inflamed hemorrhoid tissues. 
Tests upon hundreds of patients showed 
this to be true. 

The medication used was Prep- 
aration H®— there’s no other formula 
like it. And Preparation H needs no 
prescription. Ointment or Suppos- 
itories. 


son. bagged Ihe newly formed Pacific Coast 
Athletic Association championship by de- 
feating San Diego State 74-55. 

Pacific 1 104-55 o\er Nevada at Reno and 
1 10-78 over Nevada at Las Vegas) and San- 
ta Clara (74-70 over Loyola of Los An- 
geles and 87-70 over Pepperdinc) remained 
tied for the West Coast Athletic Conference 
lead. The two meet Saturday night on Pa- 
cific's cozy court in Stockton. 

UCLA won its fourth straight Pacific 
Eight championship with wins of 120-90 
over Stanford and 109-95 over Cal. Utah 
State, aside from losing at New Mexico State, 
edged Air Force 80-78 and West Texas State 
83-73. 


1. UCLA (23-1) 2. UTAH STATE (19-6) 


MIDWEST 


: only criticism 
Kansas Slate Coach 
Cotton Fitzsimmons had of his players last 
week was that they might have ruined his 
purple and white checked pants. Fitzsim- 
mons has worn the trousers all year and. 
after K-Statc clinched the Big Eight cham- 
pionship with a 79-69 defeat of Colorado, 
his players dunked him in the shower checks 
and all. “If they're shrunk. I'll just have to 
get them stretched so I can wear them dur- 
ing the NCAAs," said the Wildcat coach. 
In the decisive victory. State doused the Buf- 
faloes with strong rebounding and a hot of- 
fense in the second half. Leading by one 
point after the first period, the Wildcats out- 
rebounded Colorado 23-6 in the final 20 
minutes and, during one stretch, scored on 
II of 12 trips down the court. 

The hot Southwest Conference race left 
Rice fans with an car glued to the radio 
and an eye peeled at television. After stum- 
bling 78-66 early in the week at Texas 
Tech, the Owls regained their form by sting- 
ing TCU 82-73 and ensuring themselves 
of at least a tie for the league title. In 
games later that same day, first Texas 
A&M knocked itself out of contention 
before a TV audience by losing to Baylor 70- 
68. then Texas Tech, whose game was heard 
in Houston, dropped out of the race in bow- 
ing to SMU 85-80. Rice’s undisputed cham- 
pionship was its first since 1945. 

Despite an 88-72 loss to surging Cin- 
cinnati, which has now won 1 1 consecutive 
games, Drake guaranteed itself a tic in 
the Missouri Valley Conference. The Bull- 
dogs beat Louisville 79-73 by scoring on 
16 of 22 field-goal attempts in the second 
half. 

New Mexico State, shifted from the West 
to the Midwest for this season's .NCAA 
tournament, defeated Boise State 105-79 
and Utah State 104-92. Houston breezed 
past Texas at Arlington 102-84 and South 
Alabama 128-90. 


1. N. ME*. ST. (23-2) 2. HOUSTON (22-3) 
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AN AMAZINGLY RAPID AND EFFECTIVE NEW WAISTLINE REDUCER 

c The incredible G Nevf' 

SAUNA BELT 

GUARANTEED TO TAKE FROM 1 TO 3 INCHES OFF YOUR 
WAISTLINE IN JUST 3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 




1. Slip the belt around your 
waist — inflate — and you are 
ready to do your two 'magic' 
waist reducing exercises: 5 to 
10 minutes. 


2. After your exercises, you 
simply relax for about 20 min- 
utes while keeping the belt 
around your waist. 


3. Then remove the Sauna Belt. 
Your waist will already feel 
tighter and trimmer. Many per- 
sons have lost an inch or more 
the very first day. 


HOW LONG MUST I USE THE SAUNA BELT? That depends on your goals — how many inches you want to lose 
from your waistline and the rate at which your body responds Each person's body make-up is different, there- 
fore the degree of loss will vary with individuals. It is recommended that you use the belt for a few minutes 

each day for 3 days in a row when you first get the belt and then about 2 or 3 times a week until you have 

achieved your maximum potential for inch loss. After that, for waistline maintenance, you can use the belt 

about twice a month or as oltcn as you feel the need. Many, many people lose an inch or more the very first 

day they use the belt. There are those who have lost as much as 3 inches on their waistlines from just one 
session with this 'magic' belt. The results from the Sauna Belt have been dramatic, to say the least, but what- 
ever speed and degree of inch loss your particular metabolism allows you with this belt, remember this: 

You must lose from 1 to 3 inches from your waistline in just 3 days or you may return the belt and ■" 
your entire purchase price will be immediately refunded. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. . . AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $9.95. Nothing else that we have tested, 
nothing else that we have seen, nothing else that we know of can give the sensationally 
rapid results in reducing the waistline as does the incredible new Sauna Belt. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. We are so convinced that the Sauna Belt is the - 
•astest. surest, most convenient, most comfortable, most sensationally s 
effective waistline reducer ever discovered that we offer this uncon- -.'Cv' v©-? \ 

diliona: Money Back Guarantee Man or woman, if your waistline ^ .\p* e 

is not 1 to 3 inches smaller after using the Sauna Belt for , vt \« 

only 3 days, you may simply return the belt to us and ^ ' 
your money will be refunded promptly and without ''•tip 

question. So if you want a trimmer, slimmer \c 

firmer, tighter waistline and you want it now , ' r, “ ''■'"’vA'I-t' 0 

— send for your Sauna Belt today and dis- ^ c ,, 

cover what a remarkable difference it / sjjk'*-' \ 

can make in the way you look and --'•cV /t '!k " 

the way you feel. It will be - S' 

the best investment in your x - - /v^%c.'' v Vc-' V,u'' l V\C 

appearance you will / ^ V ■ • 

ever make. , C* £ .c , 


- cO^'S^ ** ' ' V 


SAUNA BELT- the first really new idea in slenderizing in years produces sensationally rapid results 
m reducing the waistline - for men or women - and without the need for any dieting. Unbelievable 
results like these - results which speak for themselves: 

Mr. Dick Becker, Clarkston, Wash.: / lost inches from my waistline the first time I used 
the Sauna Belt — and 4 inches after only 10 daw. I feel meal and my clothes lit so much 
better." 

Mr. Karl Hoagland, Deer Park, N.Y.: "Always a great skeptic — for the first time a product did 
what it claimed. Using the Sauna Belt twice in one week. I lost 2 ! 2 inches from my waist- 
line. A "Blue Ribbon ‘ for Sauna Bell." 

Mr. George Johannes, Willingboro. N.J.: "After one week of using the Sauna Belt I lost 2 inches 
from my waistline. After J weeks a total of 4 inches. I have found your belt to be the 
quickest and easiest way to lose stubborn inches." 


WHAT IS THIS SENSATIONAL NEW "SAUNA BELT"? The Sauna Belt is made from a special non-porous plastic 
material. It is completely different from any other belt on the market that makes waist reducing claims. The 
Sauna Belt is placed around your waist, directly against the body, and then by use of the special tube provided, 
the belt is Inflated — just like blowing up a balloon. As the belt is Inflated it will tighten itself around your 
waist and you will notice a snug, comfortable feeling of warmth and support throughout your waistline and 
lower back. After the belt is in place and inflated, you will then perform the two 'magic - waistline reducing 
exercises specially adapted for use with this remarkable belt. This will take iust a few minutes and then you 
will relax, while leaving the belt in place on your waist. for another 20 minutes or so. That is all there Is to it. 
This inflated belt is specially designed to provide resistance to the movements and to provide heat and sup- 
porting pressure to every area of your waist— back, front and sides— and when you remove the belt— voilal— 
a tighter, firmer waistline from which the excess inches are already beginning to disappear. 


SAUNA BELT INC. 1970 • P.O. BOX 3984, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94119 
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track & field/ Pat Putnam 


He knows how 
to throw his 
weight around 


Burly George Frenn, with an assist from 
his psychotherapist, wins a national title 



L .t Friday night, in front of 15.673 
spectators at Madison Square Gar- 
den. Manvn VAcCitvwJn, the cViarrman of 
the hoards, set his third world record in 
the 6C0 ( 1 :07.6) in two weeks: Marty l.i- 
quori won a shoving match and a mile 
(4:00.9) from Henryk Szordykowski; 
and George Frenn, who had to bum a 
ticket to get in. felt unloved. That af- 
ternoon, before 21 spectators in a great 
nylon bubble at Columbia's Baker Field. 
Frenn had won the 35-pound weight 
throw to make him the first national 
AAU indoor track and field champion 
of 1970 and, at least in his mind, the 
equal of McGrady and Liquori. "A gold 
medal is a gold medal is a gold medal.” 
said Frenn, "and just because nobody 
secs you win it. it doesn’t turn the thing 
into brass.” 

Frenn was imprecise. Some very im- 
posing cats were on hand. For one, 
there was 38-year-old Harold Connolly, 
who has represented the U.S. in the ham- 
mer at four Olympics, looking benign 
in silver-rimmed glasses while trying 
to cook up some evil scheme to psych 
Frenn out. Like he did two weeks ago 
m an outdoor meet at Long Beach. Cal- 
if. for instance. "All week Flarold pul 
the free/e on me w ith dialogue." recalled 
Frenn. "Then the day before the meet 
lie walks up and tells me he’s going to 
break my world record. And, he says, 
he's going to use my weight to do it 
with. My record was 68' 7Vi". On his 
first throw. Harold does 72' 2Va". I fouled 


four out of my six throws. He knows 
just what buttons to push to make me 
SCTCW up.” 

And there was Tom Gage, the out- 
door hammer champion, and Al Hall, 
who won the AAU weight throw last 
year. The only one missing was Ed Burke, 
who, it is said, Frenn needled into an 
early retirement. In the world of throw- 
ing weights, you need a tough psyche. 
"I don’t like George's mouth.” Burke 
said before quitting. "I don't like Ins ha- 
rassment. I used to handle him but no 
more. He’s just too strong. But you’ve 
got to give him credit. Everybody else 
in world class has more speed and more 
quickness and more coordination. But 
George makes up for that with his 
strength. And his mouth." 

Aw, says George, grinning. I never 
said nothing to him. Of course, there 
was Frenn’s dog. a German shepherd 
puppy that he named, ah. Burke. And 
there was this meet that Frenn decided 
to sit out. Burke was competing- Frenn 
showed up with his dog. "Hey- Burke, 
I want you to meet my dog." he said. 
"His name is Burke. I named him after 

"What?" said Burke. 

“Yeah." said Frenn. “That's his 
name." 

For the rest of the afternoon, ev- 
ery time Burke picked up his weight, 
there was Frenn yelling, "Hey. Burke, 
come over here and sit down- Burke, 
cut that out. Burke, quit licking my 


face." Burke, the human, didn't do 
very well in that meet. 

"Gosb, l don't \YnnV. \Via\ 
him." Frenn said last week, somehow 
managing to look like a 5' 1 1 ”, 240- 
pound imp. "Ed kept calling me a son of 
a bitch, which made me know he liked 
me. Everybody knows any act of ag- 
gression is really an act of love. Be- 
sides, I was very good to that dog.” 

But if Burke was no longer on the 
scene, there were still very much Con- 
nolly and Gage and Hall, who in 1969 
beat Frenn out of the championship on 
his last attempt. And, too. there was 
George Frenn. w ho was hoping his ps>- 
che would hold together just longenough 
for him to get ofT one good throw. 

In last year's AAU championships 
Frenn fouled on four of six. The prob- 
lem. he says, is psychological. A psy- 
chotherapist told him that, subcon- 
sciously, he fouled on purpose. "He told 
me that I have a self-destruction wish." 
said Frenn. “That inside 1 don’t feel 
that anything good should happen to 
me. that I feel that I don't deserve to 
win anything. And so I foul. My father 
died when I was very young and I spent 
most of my time in military schools w ith- 
out parental guidance or love. Then I 
spent a year at a seminary studying for 
the priesthood, and that really fouled 
me up. Now these feelings of self-de- 
struction keep popping up and I don't 
recognize them. But Harold docs. Then 
he starts pushing those buttons." 

continued 
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Chevy Blazer is the car-truck 
combination that gets you there. 
On the beach or off the beaten 
path. So it’s a lot more than 
ordinary transportation. 

Both 2- and 4-wheel drive 
models are built on a rugged 


short-wheelbase truck chassis. 
With maneuverability that runs 
circles inside others of the breed. 

And Blazer has more Six 
and V8 power, more room for 
passengers and cargo— and a 
wider tread for a surer stance. 


There’s just one way you can 
top Blazer. And that’s by 
ordering our removable fiber- 
glass hardtop. 



Putting you first, keeps us first. 


The younger generation 
is going to Blazers! 



We can prove it’s worth 
the extra money 


Old Taylor is not the only premium-priced Bourbon in 
America. But it does happen to be the top-selling premium-priced Bour- 
bon in America. 

There are about six different reasons for that. Before you 
pay an extra sou for Old Taylor, you should know w hat they are. 

OLD JAYI.pt) 

T AY LO R 



1 . Old Taylor was created by 
an authentic genius. Col. Edmund 
H. Taylor, Jr. was easily the fore- 
most Bourbon distiller in the late 
1800’s. Old Taylor is his crowning 
achievement. There’s only one Old 
Taylor, simply because there 
only one Colonel. 


2. People (droves of them!) 
tried to copy Old Taylor. Finally, in 
1 909, an angry Col . Taylor changed 
the color of his label to a distinctive 
yellow, and printed a warning to 
would-be imitators where they 
couldn’t miss it. Thar took care of 
that! 

THIS YEllb^ LAB EL IS 

IN EXCLUSIVE AND 
CONCLUSIVE USE 



3. If you think you’re paying 
I a kingly price because we distill in 

■ a castle, you’re mistaken. We make 

■ Old Taylor here tpu because it’s a 
castle, but bcorfu^ it’s near the 
delicious lime/ojfie spring the Colo- 

discoYfi^^in 1887. We still 
er from it. And no- 
: ts dost 


4. Old Taylor is a signed orig- 
inal. Another step the Colonel took 
to foil those would-be imitators. 
(He also went to Congress and got 
them to pass the Bottled- in- Bond 
Act —but that’s another story. ) 



5. The three words above are 
not a swinging slogan. But Col. 
Taylor put them there, and we 
haven’t changed them any more 
than we’ve changed his Bourbon. 

We still use the same 
costly small grains, still 
tend our mash as loving- 
ly, still do everything 
just as he did it. Who 
are we to contradict a 
genius? 

6. Taste it. 


Old Taylor. What the label can’t tell you, the flavor can. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 80 PROOF. THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO..FRANKFORT& LOUISVIllE.KY. 



TRACK A FIELD rominued 


Talk to any hammer and weight throw- 
er and it's 5 to 1 he can’t go more than 
a minute without mentioning Harold 
Connolly’s name at least three times. 
Connolly is a father image, and a very 
powerful one. Frenn used to drive Burke 
crazy by whispering, "Father’s here,” 
or "Father’s coming,” or "Father’s go- 
ing to beat you.” They all want to beat 
him; yet, after beating him, it’s just as 
important that he come up, pat them 
on the head and say well done. Which 
he seldom does. Of course, sometimes 
he doesn’t have a chance. In 1966, after 
a certain hammer thrower beat Connolly 
for the first time, he raced over and 
screamed, "I finally beat you, you old 
man.” Then he spat in Connolly’s face. 
Connolly considered patting him on the 
head with a 16-pound hammer, but 
didn't. 

"I was there when the guy did it,” 
said Frenn. ”F was stunned. Right then 
I decided that when I beat Harold I 
would never act like that. God, it was 
terrible.” 

Last Friday morning Connolly spotted 
Frenn in their New York hotel lobby. 
As Connolly walked past Frenn he pat- 
ted him on the back and offered a pleas- 
ant good morning. Frenn stared back. 
"I got Harold," he said when Connolly 
had left. "If he was ready, really feeling 
vicious for this meet, he would have 
just glared at me. He’s not feeling or- 
nery enough to win.” 

Connolly drew the first throw. He 
works quickly, taking about 30 seconds 
from the time he enters the ring until 
he releases the weight. His first attempt 
was 65' 4". Not very good. Out in the 
area just beyond where the weights fall. 
Frenn was pacing rapidly back and forth. 
He was the third to throw. He works 
very slowly, taking a full two minutes. 

Even in practice, during the lonely 
hours at Cal Stale in Long Beach, the 28- 
ycar-old junior high physical education 
teacher follows the same routine. "My 
therapist told me to do that,” Frenn 
says. "Most athletes keep changing. 
Then they do a 17-foot vault or a 27- 
foot long jump and they don’t know 
how they did it. I break a world record, 
I know exactly how I did it.” 

First he bounces the weight off the 
ground, knocking away any dirt. Then 
he walks into the ring, setting the weight 
in the rear. Always at the same spot. 
He leaves the ring, removing his sweat 


shirt. After a quick spray of his glove 
with Firm Grip, he takes off his sweat 
pants. Then, knocking the dirt from his 
shoes, he re-enters the ring for a brief ex- 
ercise before checking the throwing area. 
Friday it was dark inside the bubble at 
Baker Field so he asked an official to 
stand on the 70-foot line. “I need a tar- 
get,” he said. No one asked the official 
how he felt being the target for a 35- 
pound ball of lead. Finally Frenn picks 
up the weight, swinging it twice between 
his legs and once around his head. Three 
spins and away it goes. His first throw 
was 66' 9*. 

"I want to start slowly.” he said. "I 
don’t want to foul. When I start off 
badly I go all the way. It’s like falling 
off a cliff.” 

By the time Frenn was ready for his 
third throw. Connolly was leading with 
67' TV*"- Frenn went through his rou- 
tine, then bent over to pick up the weight. 
“And right there, when you pick up 
that weight, your life expands,” he said 
later. "Your whole life passes before 
you. When I picked it up that lime I 
was thinking about Burke and how he 
once psyched me out. I had an extra 
piece of leather on my throwing glove. 
It was perfectly legal, but Burke com- 
plained and some fool official made me 
take it off. Well, now I use it all the 
time, and I was thinking, well, now 1 
can throw like I want for the first time 
in the nationals.” Frenn turned the 
weight loose, let go with a low Tar- 
zanian yell and watched it sail 69' IC/i". 
Then he stalked back to his post in cen- 
ter field and watched the others shoot 
for that mark and fail. To make sure, 
on his fourth throw- Frenn hit 70' 5 Vi'. 

Connolly came over and shook his 
hand. "You did well,” said Father. Then, 
grinning, he added, "But we both should 
have done better.” 

"Harold, I beat you and I don’t want 
you to think I am apologizing for do- 
ing it,” said Frenn. "But I want to say 
that to me you’re still a champion. And 
I want to thank you for all the help 
you gave me in the past. But remem- 
ber, I’m not apologizing.” 

Now that he had won the 35-pound 
title after 1 1 years of trying, Frenn set his 
sights on another goal: to get President 
Nixon to give a little less attention to 
football, a little more to track and field. 
Frenn was the spokesman when U.S. 
athletes staged a minor revolt in Eu- 


rope last year. He sent a S91 cable to 
the President. Nothing happened. He be- 
gan writing letters to the White House. 
So far he has got back three replies from 
a minor official who said nothing, of- 
fered less. 

“I want everybody to look at the meet 
program,” said Frenn, with anger. 
"You’ll find a letter there from the gov- 
ernor. And you’ll find a letter from the 
mayor. But you won’t find a letter from 
the President. He just doesn’t care about 
track. It’s ridiculous. It just shows the 
tremendous football monopoly in the 
White House. Granted this is an odd- 
ball event, but it’s a national champi- 
onship, isn’t it? At least the President 
could show he is interested in something 
other than going to Arkansas to pick a 
national football champion, couldn't he? 
And you’ve got to admit, that was real- 
ly ridiculous. The AAU and the State 
Department arc all the same. They are 
glad to have you compete for the coun- 
try, but everything is supposed to work 
like magic. You’re supposed to appear, 
compete and disappear. We work like 
dogs in training and they won’t do one 
thing to help us. No financial support, 
no national training base, nothing. And 
if they don't help, and it's probably way 
too late already, we are going to get 
wiped out in the 1972 Olympics.” 

That off his great chest, Frenn went 
back to his hotel. A man was waiting 
for him. Frenn competes for the Pacific- 
Coast Track Club. The man was from 
another athletic club. "George.” said 
the man, "if you drop out of your club 
and compete unattached for four 
months, we'll pay all your expenses. And 
it will be first class all the way. After 
four months, you join our club and we’ll 
pay you S200 for every meet. Now how's 
that?” 

“For one thing, it’s unethical.” said 
Frenn. “Now, I know a lot of the top 
athletes are getting S500 a meet and I’m 
sore as hell about it. I've complained 
about it. I figure if one guy gets S500. 
everybody should get S500. Or no one 
should get anything. And if you’re go- 
ing to give me S200, then give every ath- 
lete S200. But you won’t. Besides, the 
people in the Pacific Coast Club have 
stuck by me through thick and thin. 
And I won't turn my back on them. So, 
thank you, but no.” 

George Frenn knows how and when 
to throw his weight around. end 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Plenty Old, but little else 

Rex Ellsworth could be pleased at his colt’s performance, but for 
Californians generally there is nothing to cheer in this Derby crop 


A year ago last week Frank McMa- 
hon's Majestic Prince won the one- 
mile San Jacinto Stakes at Santa Anita — 
his fifth victory in a row — and Califor- 
nia racing fans knew they were looking 
at something very special. When San Ja- 
cinto time rolled around again last 
Thursday, many of the same people were 
on hand to see Rex Ellsworth's 12-to-l 
shot. Plenty Old, nose out favorite 
George Lewis and beat nine other 3-year- 
old colts. Despite an exciting finish, the 
crowd was well aware that there is cer- 
tainly no Majestic Prince in this bunch. 
(Two days later, officially retired because 
of recurring leg trouble that had kept 
him away from the races ever since his 
only defeat, in last June's Belmont 
Stakes, the Prince was loaded onto a 
van and shipped off to stud duty at Les- 
lie Combs’ Spendthrift Farm in Ken- 
tucky. where he had been foaled.) 

California racing fans should know 
better than most that a colt like Ma- 
jestic Prince doesn't come along very 
often. At the same time, it may be pre- 


mature to label the current crop of 3- 
vear-olds at Santa Anita among the worst 
of the last 10 years. Bloodlines and nat- 
ural ability aside, one explanation for 
the poor performances is that a strike 
kept the track closed for the first 27 
days of the meeting. What this meant 
to 3-year-olds pointing to the Santa Ani- 
ta Derby and the Triple Crown events 
is explained by Racing Secretary Jim- 
my Kilroe. "Most of these colts lost 
five weeks of maiden races. That’s about 
40 races. Naturally, a lot of trainers arc 
way behind with theii stock, and the sit- 
uation is wide open, to say the least.” 
Says leading Trainer Charlie Whitting- 
ham, "The time we lost has created a sit- 
uation among Derby prospects in which 
everybody keeps beating everybody else. 
We don't appear to have any outstanding 
prospects — not yet, that is." 

Surely the San Jacinto winner seems 
to be far from outstanding, even after 
giving Rex Ellsworth his first Santa Ani- 
ta stakes victory in five years. "I liked 
Plenty Old pretty well in Chicago last 



~rn . 


NOSING OUT GEORGE LEWIS (CENTER) EARNS PLENTY 


summer," says Trainer Mesh Tenney of 
the chestnut son of Olden Times and 
the Khaled marc Plenty Baby. "But I 
couldn't get him to the Arlington-Wash- 
ington Futurity. He tired pretty badly 
while finishing seventh in his first start 
this winter. Actually, his stablemate 
Swarming Bee may be a better distance 
prospect. He’s by Dr. Kacv, a son of Ni- 
gromante. out of a Swaps mare and 
should want to start running after they’ve 
gone a mile or so." In the San Jacinto, 
Swarming Bee finished seventh. 

Plenty Old took the lead at the start 
and simply stayed there. Jockey Bill Har- 
tack. who had lost a head decision with 
George Lewis in The Bahamas after lead- 
ing by three lengths at the eighth pole, 
this time attempted to rate his speedy 
colt off Plenty Old’s slow pace. The tac- 
tic backfired somewhat. When the two 
colts turned into the stretch hcad-and- 
head, much of George Lewis' natural 
speed deserted him. He stuck his head 
momentarily in front but, as Hartack 
said later, he refused to exert himself. 
Had George Lewis run his usual front- 
end race he might have been good enough 
to last the mile, run in the poor time of 
1 :36-s on a fast track. 

Of the others in the San Jacinto, I 
thought George Pope Jr.'s son of De- 
cidedly, a gray coll named Aggressively, 
turned in the best performance. He came 
from ninth to finish fourth with the kind 
of kick that augurs well for the longer 
distances. The big disappointments were 
Away From Holme, who was third for 
most of the mile before trying to bolt 
on the stretch turn and finishing eighth, 
and Colorado King Jr., who stopped so 
badly that he came in last. 

The next time around for this bunch 
is the March 14 San Felipe at a mile 
and 1 ir,th, and it should provide more 
answers than the San Jacinto did. For 
one thing, we will discover whether or 
not George Lewis can go over a mile. 
Plenty Old may improve on a record 
that now shows a modest three wins 
in eight starts, and both Colorado King 
Jr. and Away From Holme deserve an- 
other chance. Others whose ability 
should be tested arc Terlago, Smugglin 
George, Clove Hitch, Whittingham, 
Roxbury, Prince Nashville, Holly Park. 
Sir Wiggle, Laureate and Great Epic. 
At the moment, however, it appears 
that the Kentucky Derby winner is 
now on the East Coast. knd 




A NEOLITE 
SOLE 
MAKES 
A GOOD 
SHOE 
BETTER 


Get a new point of view. 

Bold, bright, very contempo- 
rary. . . Dexter catches the spirit 
in this soft-look buckled boot. 

With easy-going NEOLITE soles. 
They're firm, yet flexible— so new 
shoes never feel stiff. But always 
keep their shape. 

For the store nearest you, 
write Dexter Shoe Co.. 31 James 
Avenue, Boston. Mass. 02116. 


GOOD/YEAR 




Anil Nayar made the ball come 
alive to remain national champion 

A spicy day 
at Penn 

S quash in Philadelphia may sound like 
the answer to the question, "What 
is the diametric opposite of mangoes in 
Tahiti?" But it is more than that. It is a 
sport. And over the long Washington’s 
Birthday weekend. when the national 
amateur championships of squash rac- 
quets were held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, it was a sport with a good 
deal of tang. It had speed, human in- 
terest and. most of all. an Indian named 
Anil Nayar. 

Granted, squash has its stodgy aspects. 
Almost all of its leading amateurs rise 
naturally, like cream, from the posh prep 
schools and private clubs of New York. 
Boston and especially Philadelphia. And 
when you ask a squash follower what a 
given player docs for a living, the an- 
swer is almost invariably. "Oh, invest- 
ments." At Penn’s Ringe courts for the 
nationals, most of the spectators no 
more than 250 of whom could be ac- 
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commodated — were fitted out uniformly 
in aquiline noses and camel's hair. In 
fact, the whole tournament had the air 
of an annual reunion, complete with a 
formal dinner dance and luncheon en- 
tertainment provided by the Orpheus 
Club, a harmonizing group of substantial 
Philadelphia businessmen. 

But beneath all that upper crust, con- 
siderable life was beating. One thing 
about squash is that in time the ball — 
black rubber and slightly larger than a 
golf ball— comes alive. In the words of 
llashim Khan, the legendary Pakistani 
pro now in his 60s who can still beat al- 
most anybody: ■ Hollow, this ball. When 
it is cold, it is hard, it sleeps, it does 
not wish to play. But you knock it up a 
bit. air in hollow inside warms up and 
pushes to get out, it becomes like a spring. 
Now this ball bounds with joy." 

All squash courts arc unheated, be- 
cause if the temperature gets over 40° 
the ball hops up too much and de- 
tracts from the game of a man who re- 
lies upon touch and endurance. The 
relative multitude of the 250 warm- 
blooded fans at the nationals contributed 
to the generally lickety-split tempo of 
most of the big matches. 

Aside from the bodies up above, 
there were the personalities down on 
the courts. Two of them — Vic Seixas 
and Richie Ashburn — met in the third 
round of the over-40 veterans division. 
Seixas. who has been playing squash 
for 12 years and says. "Tennis is an 
arm game: squash is a wrist game." 
at length wore out Ashburn. who has 
been playing for six years and says that 
the squash backhand is like batting — 
"a quick wrist snap"- and the forehand 
is like "a shortstop’s throw." 

A great sentimental favorite was 
Charles Ufford, a 6' 5" New York at- 
torney whose canny strategies, deft drop 
shots and advanced age (38 > had the gal- 
leries pulling for him against a series of 
youthful opponents. Ufford met Colin 
Adair, the third-seeded 26-year-old. in 
the quarter-finals. It was one of the best 
matches of the tournament. Big. bald- 
ing, breathing hard and sweating heav- 
ily, Ufford took two games from Adair 
(three is a match) while losing one. Then 
in the fourth game he twice hit the floor 
hard as Adair was running up a 13-11 
lead (game is 1 5). Then each player called 
"Let” once signifying that his oppo- 
nent had been in the way and prevent- 
ed his making a return. Ufford came 


back with two points for a 13-13 tie. 
When such a score arises, the player 
who reaches 13 first decides whether he 
wants to play just to 1 5. or until one play- 
er scores two. three or five more points. 
Prolonging the game as much as pos- 
sible stood to benefit the younger 
Adair despite the fact that he was pant- 
ing himself. He chose five points. Uf- 
ford won the first two, lost three and 
then won two to lead 4 3. At match 
point UtTord blew a smash, tying the 
score at 4-4. Then Adair called a let. Uf- 
ford called a let. the ball broke — caus- 
ing a further delay — and Adair proceed- 
ed to call let. let, let. let. four in a row. 
each of which took a little something 
more out of Ufford. A great shout went 
up from the gallery when, finally. Uf- 
ford dumped point No. 5 up there just 
too short for AdaiV to reach. Then they 
fell greasily into each other’s arms. 

Meanwhile, the two big guns of the 
tournament were advancing toward each 
other: Sam Howe. 31. the Philadelphian 
with the build of a large mama's boy 
and the squash strength of two good- 
sized daddies: and Nayar. the former 
Harvard student and last year's cham- 
pion. who is currently in the import -ex- 
port business out of New York. Howe, 
the 1968 champion, is a product of Mer- 
ion Cricket Club, which means that peo- 
ple accuse him of having been playing 
squash since he was 5; his strength is 
his classic, sweeping, always-appropriate 
Philadelphia-brand shots. Nayar plays 
Pakistani-lndian style, scrambling hel- 
ter-skelter all over the court, slapping 
low -skimming bullets w ith a racquet held 
nearly halfway up the handle, returning 
impossible shots with even less possible 
shots and. above all. going like crazy 
all the time. 

Shortly after Howe beat Ufford in the 
semifinals, Nayar eliminated Canadian 
Peter Martin, perhaps the most fit and 
agile college player outfitting and out- 
agileing Martin to such an extent that 
Martin turned red in the face and cried. 
"1 don't know how you do that! How 
do you do that?" After observing that 
exhibition. Howe himself already beat- 
en twice this year by Nayar- said: "Anil 
is too fast for me. too quick for me.” 

And old master Henri Salaun seemed 
to agree. Speaking of the Khans (there 
are Mohibullah Khan and Sharif Khan 
as well as Hashim) and of Nayar. Sa- 
laun said, "They have a different chem- 
ical makeup than we do. I don’t know 


whether their blood is thicker or what, 
but they don’t get tired.” The prevailing 
theory is that playing at 7.000 feet in 
100° heat with the less springy English 
ball day after day in their boyhoods 
breeds in the players of the East a su- 
perhuman endurance. The consensus is 
that Nayar is still no Khan (he has nev- 
er beaten one of them, and seldom meets 
them in competition because they are 
professionals), but he dominates the am- 
ateur game now as no one has in many 
years. "These American players have de- 
cided they just aren’t going to beat 
Nayar,” says Penn squash racquets 
Coach Al Molloy. “He’s a great cham- 
pion, but they don't challenge him. won’t 
alter their games to cope with him. He 
plays too sloppy, because they don’t 
press him enough.” 

Howe pressed him in the finals, how- 
ever. Nayar had hardly stepped onto 
the court when Howe had him three 
points down. In fact, Nayar led only 
once in the first two games, which Howe 
swept — flushed but otherwise expres- 
sionless — 15-11 and 15-8. 

Then Nayar became aroused, and you 
had two explosive players dashing across 
that small enclosure, slashing with rac- 
quets and rocketing the ball within an 
inch or so of each other. Point after 
point, the two spun into position and 
stretched drastically to scoop the ball 
off wall or floor, not just getting it but 
hitting what should have been winners. 
For long stretches during the last three 
games of the Nayar-Howe match the red- 
hot ball never rose above the players' 
knees. Nayar bore down harder and 
harder and came back to win the three 
decisive games 15-9, 15-6, 15-11. 

Molloy noted afterward that Howe 
had. as a matter of fact, taken mea- 
sures to offset Nayar’s strengths — had 
tried to throw the Indian off his stride 
by lobbing the ball at strategic moments. 
But it had not been enough. "Anil gets 
the pace going so that you feel yourself 
on a treadmill,” said the vanquished 
Howe. "You wonder when it’s going to 
stop, and it stops when Anil wins." 

Nayar. a lively, cordial chap who re- 
grets that squash gives him so little 
time to keep up with all the plays 
and movies he ought to be seeing, dis- 
closed for his part that he would like 
to go on to Harvard Business School 
before returning to India. So squash 
in this country had better learn to 
adapt to a dash of curry. end 
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Gordon’s. 
It’s how 
the English 
keep their 
gin up! < 


...and 
you stir a 
meticulous 
martini. 



Let down on the 
distinctive dryness, the 
delicate flavour of 
Gordon's Gin? Never! 
Every bottle is based on 
Mr. Gordon's original 
1769 formula. So you 
still stir a drier, more 
precise martini today. 

A fanatic devotion to 
our discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But then that's why 
your martini is made 
with the biggest selling 
gin in England, 
America, the world. 
Cheers! 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. UKT^NEUIRAI SPIRITS OISTILLEO FROM GRAIN 90 PROOF. GORDON SDRUIN CO., III)., LINDEN. N. J. 


All the excitement and flavor 
of sailing the lovely, 
picturesque New England coast 


THE BAY 
AND 

THE SOUND 


Under Sail from Newport 
to Cape Cod 


With text by John Parkinson, Jr., 
well-known yachtsman and 
yachting historian, and 140 
pages of magnificent pictures by 
the gifted marine photographer 
Norman Fortier, this superbly 
produced book is surely one 
of the season’s most 
stunning gift books. 

$10.00 at bookstores, 
or from Little, Brown 
and Company, V 
34 Beacon St.. 

Boston, Mass. 

02106 






VANTAGE II 
(Klu* Spiral) 

Far championship play 


VANTAGE 

(Noturol) 

Play* lika gut — 
and stays livelier longer. 


PRO-FECTED 
(Ebony Spiral) 

For club play — 

braidad armor 
cover (or better ball 
control and longer wear. 

MULTI -PI Y 
(Groan Cross) 

For regular play - featuring 
braided contact surface, 
high strength and low cost. 
ASHAWAY LINE « TWINE 
MFC. CO. 

Ashaway, Rhode Island 02804 




Fret "Guide toGoodCourtsmanship" available on request. 




THE 

LADY WAS A 
KILLER 



When the wicked swirl of Hurricane Camille hit the Gulf 
Coast last summer it claimed 258 lives and, amid nearly 
$1.5 billion in destruction, took a heavy toll of pleasure 
boats. The nightmare experience of four Sunday sailors 
who barely survived gives the statistics fearful immediacy 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 




KILLER STORM continued 


the Vieux Carre two men in sneakers padded down 
the stairs front the black iron balcony of their apartment 
above an art gallery on the Rue Royale and went off to 
buy several bottles of gin and a quart of olives. It was Fri- 
day afternoon. Aug. 15. 1969, and the skies were fair to 
the south above the marshy delta toward the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. but there was a storm far down there somewhere, com- 
ing up from the Caribbean, and if it did reach the Loui- 
siana coast there would be many parties in the Quarter. 
The two gin-buyers would be prepared. They — and many 
people like them — would sit around on wicker furniture, 
listen to wind and rain smash the shutters and pretend 
they were marooned and in danger together, although of 
course it was deeply comforting to believe New Orleans 
would receive no more than a noisy shower out of the 
storm as it approached and passed away. 

On the 1 4th floor of the Federal Building on Loyola Av- 
enue. W. Clyde Connor and E. L. Hill of the U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau were trying to draw the route of this storm, 
which had formed a day earlier in the northwest Carib- 
bean. By now it had a name — Camille — and had moved 
across the Isle of Pines, dumping 10 inches of rain on the 
gauges at the old Cuban prison. Traveling northwesterly 
at about 10 miles an hour, Camille tore up the tobacco 
fields on the western end of Cuba after dark on Friday at 
the height of the harvest season. Rainwater flowed dow n 
the mountains in a flood and wind ripped away the tender 
crops. The storm appeared to be bending toward Mobile 
and Pensacola, but many expected it to turn farther east 
and hit the Florida coast above St. Petersburg. At the Na- 
tional Hurricane Center in Miami, Dr. Robert H. Simp- 
son said. “This could become one of the great storms, 
although it's too soon to tell. We can’t predict the course 
right now . But somebody will get a beating.” 

The Seminole Indians of Florida's swamps believe they 
can forecast the path of a tropical cyclone — also called a 
hurricane or, in the W'estem Pacific and China Sea. a ty- 
phoon — by the leaning of the saw grass and the deepening 
green of the seaweed. The U.S. Weather Bureau seeks to 
do the same thing by using airplanes, ships, orbiting sat- 
ellites, computers and educated men. But actually, on Fri- 
day afternoon, nobody knew where Camille was going. 

Some feared the storm would continue directly on the 
path it took as it crossed Cuba and would strike the U.S. 
coast at Galveston, where 69 years earlier a hurricane had 
hurled 15-foot tides onto the island and killed 6.000 peo- 
ple. Tropical cyclones that start in the Atlantic, Carib- 
bean or Gulf of Mexico are usually embedded in easterly 
winds but have a compulsion to turn toward higher lat- 
itudes. The storm struggles with itself, opposing winds 
whirl its tentacles counterclockwise and where it will hit is 
a matter of gambling guesswork until very late in the 
storm's life. A slight drift while the storm was yet 36 


hours away from the coast would make a great difference 
in where Camille would eventually reach the shore. At the 
National Hurricane Center in Miami and in weather sta- 
tions all along the Gulf Coast they waited for Camille to 
commit itself. 

On Saturday morning hurricane-hunting airplanes were 
unable to penetrate to the eye of Camille, which was now 
in the Gulf. The Navy had Constellation aircraft on hur- 
ricane duty that weekend. The old Connies operate at low 
altitude and cannot invade a hurricane that has winds of 
higher than 125 knots. For hurricane patrol the Air Force 
had C-130s, newer and better planes than the Connies but 
equipped with less efiicicnt radar. The Weather Bureau 
flew old DC-6s which had excellent radar but would be 
thrown about like chips by a storm of Camille's strength. 
All that could be determined was that Camille was small 
in size but extremely vicious. Dr. Simpson called the storm 
“a bobcat." Warnings were issued for the Florida coast 
from Fort Walton to St. Marks. Along the rest of the 
Gulf Coast- — Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas — 
small-craft danger flags began to fly. 

The Empire Fishing Rodeo continued as planned at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River southeast of New Orleans. 
Fishing boats journeyed into the Gulf and reported the 
water to be relatively calm. The skies remained clear. On 
Saturday morning Earl Honer, a 40-year-old industrial 
engineer, decided to drive over from New Orleans to Bi- 
loxi. some 85 miles, to pick up his 52-foot schooner, which 
had been anchored for six days 800 yards offshore from 
the Broadwater Beach Marina. 

The previous week Honer and three friends— Charles 
Dussel, a 55-ycar-old machine-shop foreman; Frank Mur- 
ray, a 45-year-old printer; and Ronald Durr, 28. a pro- 
duction supervisor and Dusscl's son-in-law— had sailed 
the schooner to Biloxi, where the diesel engine quit before 
they could enter the marina. 

Honer had bought the schooner nearly a year earlier, 
when he moved to New Orleans from St. Louis, where he 
learned to sail on Alton Lake. The schooner was built in 
1928 for use in smuggling ruin from Cuba. It had a cy- 
press hull and a 60-foot mainmast. Originally called the 
At Smith, it was now named Rum Runner. Earl Honer 
lived on the schooner and considered it his home. He con- 
stantly worked to improve it. Honer and Charles Dussel 
had just finished rewiring the craft. On weekends Honer 
would take his friends sailing in the Gulf. "We crew for 
Earl whenever weather and wives permit." said Dussel. 

The week before Camille was born, there had been valve 
trouble on the Rum Runner outside the Broadwater Beach 
Marina. Honer and his crew were reluctant to bring their 
boat into the marina under sail because there were a cou- 
ple of abrupt turns to make and many fine yachts were 
available for ramming. “I hate to pay for anything I can’t 
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eat,*’ Dussel said. They attempted to get a tow home from 
the Coast Guard on a windless evening, but they were still 
under sail, theoretically had power and by law did not qual- 
ify for a lift. 

On Saturday morning. Aug. 16, the four men drove to 
Biloxi in Dussel's Volkswagen bus. Honer's big naviga- 
tional chart had gone overboard on the previous cruise 
and he had bought new charts but had left them in the 
trunk of his car. When they reached the Broadwater Beach 
Marina, Honer purchased a strip chart of the intracoastal 
waterway. By 1 1 a.m. Saturday, they were ready to sail 
the Rum Runner home, with Dussel's 18-foot outboard 
tied to the stem as a tender. "We checked with the har- 
bor master, but he thought the hurricane was heading 
into Florida,” said Honer. They figured it would require 
12 to 14 hours to sail back to New Orleans, and they 
would be well away from the breath of Camille. 

They could haveusedabrisk following wind, but thewind 
was from the south-southeast and was very light, hardly 
enough to move the 15-ton boat. Near Gulfport, 15 miles 
westward along the coast toward New Orleans, a 63-foot 
ketch approached the Rum Runner under sail and power. 
The skipper of the ketch had been listening to Nash Rob- 
erts, a consultant in meteorology to oil companies when 
he is not being the weatherman for a New Orleans TV sta- 
tion. Roberts had said the hurricane would slam straight 
up the mouth of the Mississippi. If Roberts was correct, 
the Rum Runner was very nearly in the middle of the path 
of the approaching storm. "I’m running for the Broad- 
water Beach, where I’ll be safe,” the ketch skipper said. 

The Rum Runner crew discussed the peril and decided 
to set a course along the stern of a freighter for a while. 
"We were pretty well committed to going home. We lis- 


tened to our transistor radio and weren't worried," said 
Honer. They saw many small craft on the water. At 6 
p.m. the Rum Runner passed Bay St. Louis, and by dusk 
it reached the mouth of the Pearl River. "We were using 
dead reckoning. We looked for towers and bridges, but 
we didn't recognize anything, and our strip chart was in- 
adequate," Ronnie Durr said. 

Slow ly they realized they were much farther away from 
the mainland than they had thought. The Rum Runner 
was between La Petit Pass Island and Malheureux Island, 
between four and five miles out. and it was quickly get- 
ting dark. At 5:30 p.m. they had eaten the last of their 
sandw iches, and now they were out of beer and cigarettes. 
L'p in the bow Ronnie Durr urged Honer to drop anchor 
because of the darkness. Honer replied that he would 
be eager to do so when they were closer to shore. 

They drew near Rigolets Pass, which led into Lake Pont- 
chartrain. but did not try to turn in because it is a dif- 
ficult channel to negotiate, with rough tides and two swing 
bridges. They were trying to find Chef Menteur Pass, far- 
ther on and easier. The schooner cruised slowly along in 
Lake Borgne, a huge, shallow body of water that is open 
to the Gulf on the cast. 

About 10 p.m. it was agreed to anchor and sleep out 
the night. Honer pointed the schooner into the wind. They 
were receiving weather reports on their radio and still 
were not alarmed. But as they prepared for the night, the 
wind was blowing more heavily. The anchor began to 
drag in the soft bottom of Lake Borgne. To his surprise, 
Honer saw the black shoreline appear only 50 feet away. 
The wind, now much louder, kept driving the schooner 
toward the shore. Soon the dinghy was caught between 
the Rum Runner and land, and they could hear the wood 
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grinding. Six-foot seas dashed the schooner. Dussel and 
Frank Murray jumped into the shallow lake. Barefoot, 
the two men hauled the dinghy up a five-foot bank into a 
marsh thick with bulrushes. They swamped the dinghy 
and returned to the schooner. 

It was 3 a.m. Dussel, who has a heart ailment, got into 
the top bunk of the Rum Runner. Murray rolled into the 
bottom bunk. Ronnie Durr was above, beside the main- 
mast, and Honer sat in the stern. As the weather became 
rougher, the schooner began to take water. The wind 
and seas kept rising. The hull had swung parallel to 
the shore, and the pounding of the waves opened scams be- 
tween the cypress planks. Honer. Durr and Murray took 
turns scooping water into cans and buckets and emptying 
them over the side. Dussel bailed into the sink. Still the 
water crept up until it was six inches above the Rum Run- 
ner's carpet. 

Now they knew the Rum Runner was in worse con- 
dition than they had thought. 

• It's scuttled. We can't save it,” said Ronnie Durr. 

Honer grabbed some clothes and a few other posses- 
sions and carried them through the slamming waves across 
the diminishing bank to the dinghy. Murray brought a 
toolbox. The four men huddled in the small boat until 6 
a.m. Sunday. Murray was wearing only trousers and a 
white dress shirt and complained of the cold. The wind 
had risen to about 35 mph. They turned on the transistor 
and at last learned what they had been fearing but had 
not admitted to themselves — Hurricane Camille was head- 
ed toward them. Plaquemines Parish, in the delta of the 
Mississippi mouth, was being evacuated, along with a wide 
area of the coast. 

Water flowed over the gunwales of the schooner. The 
four men put on life jackets. They discussed their best 
chance to ride out the storm. There was land around 
them, but it was disappearing and soon would be entirely 
beneath the waves. In the faint early light they could see 
the Rigolets Bridge and some fishing camps in the dis- 
tance; they were eight miles from home. But the wind and 
water tore the land into the lake, and the camps faded. 

"I don't want to tell anybody what to do. but we ought 
to get back on that schooner," said Dussel. 

They rigged lines on the Rum Runner from stay to stay 
and mast to mast. Waves crashed above their heads. By 3 
p.m. Sunday all four men had returned to the schooner, 
where they sat on the Ice side of the cabin, under a can- 
vas. with their arms wrapped around the boom. The wind 
was so hard now that it blew them along the deck and 
forced them to scramble back to their scant shelter. 

"I want to see dawn tomorrow. That's really what I 
want," Murray told them. 

Durr found himself in what he called a "microworld. '* 
He worried about small holes in the canvas, wind on his 
neck, his grip on the boom, the positions of the others. 


the cramping of his muscles. He was unable to concen- 
trate on anything outside his immediate presence. "You're 
on your own if you fall overboard," shouted Dussel to 
the group. "We can’t come out to save you.” But Durr 
was thinking that he wasn't worried about death or drown- 
ing — only about their clutches on the cabin and what 
would happen if his father-in-law's heart began to falter. 

They dropped the life raft off the stern, lashed to the 
schooner so anyone washed overboard would have a chance 
for it. The wind and sea forced them to keep their chins 
against the roof of the cabin. The w ind climbed into a 
gale. The tide thundered up. Peeping through holes in the 
canvas, the men could see the swamped dinghy vanishing. 

It began to get very dark. Water was all around them, 
in their noses, eyes, ears, mouths. They buried their faces 
in the life vests and breathed when the w ind would slack 
ofT for a moment. The wind made a high-pitched whistle. 
Salt bombarded their faces. At 10 p.m. Sunday night. Hur- 
ricane Camille — the most violent storm to encounter the 
U.S. mainland in this century — was colliding w ith the coast 
at Bay St. Louis, Miss., only a few miles from where the 
stricken Rum Runner lay. 

As it moved ashore. Camille began to rearrange the land- 
scape. As with every terrible storm, improbably whimsical 
events occurred. 

The 63-foot ketch that had fled to the Broadwater Beach 
Marina for haven had succeeded so well that it was now 
on top of the marina’s restaurant. The freighter the Rum 
Runner had briefly followed found itself beached on the 
highway, like a monster washed up from the depths, gleam- 
ing in the rain. The 23-foot tides carried a shrimp boat splin- 
tering into the second floor of a home in Biloxi. The brick 
gates at Jefferson Davis’ home, Beauvoir, were crushed. 
The Bienville statue at Biloxi twisted under the wind. A 
Presbyterian church in Biloxi was blown to rubble, except 
for its bell tower. Tugboats and other craft tumbled through 
the woods far inland. 

The winds of Hurricane Camille ripped away the gaug- 
es at a reading of 200 mph. Water uprooted a cemetery, 
and unearthed corpses roamed the coast where once they 
had lived. Near Pass Christian three trunks of carbines, 
helmets, bulletproof vests and foreign pistols wrapped in 
1961 newspapers were plucked from a secret stash and 
flung across the land. The brick station of the Mississippi 
Highway Patrol in Biloxi was destroyed as if by an ex- 
plosion. The carpet in the lobby of the Broadwater Beach 
Hotel was flung into a tree limb. 

Shops in the Vieux Carre had run out of bread and rice 
as the skies darkened and the rain blew in with the re- 
vised, official forecast. On Sunday afternoon windows and 
doors were boarded shut and furniture was piled up as 
barricades. There was a dance in a Greek bar on Decatur 
Street, and a woman played the guitar b\ candlelight in a 
bar on Ursuline Street. The residents of the Quarter thought 
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the storm was a rather pleasant interlude— this was now 
Sunday night and there were no tourists. 

On board the Rum Runner the four men clung to life- 
lines in the shrieking wind and waited for the eye of the 
hurricane. In the calm of the eye they hoped to retie their 
canvas. But the eye of Camille was very small — only eight 
miles wide— and did not pass over them. Instead, they 
were beaten unremittingly by the storm. 

The Rum Runner began to list, and the water started rush- 
ing out into the lake rather than in toward where the land 
had been. They understood that they were now catching 
the backside of Camille. Their canvas blew into the water 
and the radio and flashlight fell over as the boat tilted vi- 
olently. The men prayed. "After all these years, I guess 
this is the end of me," thought Dusscl. 

As the boat lay on its side, the cabin was two feet wide, 
shaped like a rail. The schooner moved beneath its pas- 
sengers and then settled into something solid, fixing itself 
into the mud beneath the water. Daylight finally began to 
come. It was Monday morning. The men could see that 
they were within two miles of Rigolcts Bridge, between 
Unknown Pass and Blind Bayou. Camille had blown them 
closer to home. Remarkably, they had so far survived the 
trip, and the storm was receding. 

The land, though, was changed. They could see bul- 
rushes and marsh shrubs, but there was water where there 
had been no water the day before. A muskrat swam up 
and heaved itself aboard the Rum Runner. The animal lay 
exhausted. Dead birds and nutria floated past. The men 
began to be afraid of snakes. "We might be boarded by a 
cottonmouth next," said Honcr. 

The coast was awash. Buildings were flattened as if they 
had been bombed. Gas mains were broken, telephones 
were out, a levee had flooded in New Orleans. The four 
men worried about their families. Though it is possible to 
evacuate smaller towns like Gulfport, even the Civil De- 
fense Office has given up the impossible notion of evac- 
uating a major American city like New Orleans, with its 
excessive traffic and inferior public transportation. 

For more than 100 miles the coast was strewn with de- 
bris. Camille moved inland, pouring heavy rains into north- 
ern Mississippi, and then turned eastward and caused se- 
vere flooding in Kentucky and Virginia as well as di- 
sastrous rains in Alabama and Florida. Ordinarily, the 
winds of a hurricane rapidly lose force in friction with the 
land, but Camille retained its muscle until it reached near- 
ly to Jackson. The entire Mississippi coast, from Biloxi 
westward, swirled under 20-foot tides. Lower Plaquemines 
Parish in Louisiana and the 35-milc beach along the Mis- 
sissippi Gold Coast were destroyed. After the revised fore- 
cast — some 12 daylight hours before the onslaught of Ca- 
mille— Plaquemines and St. Bernard Parishes had been 
almost completely emptied of people, as had the beach- 
front areas of Mississippi and Alabama. 


From Mobile to New Orleans, shrimp, oyster, frozen 
crab and cat-food plants were smashed at an estimated 
loss of $75 million. The citrus crops were gone. The Na- 
tional Guard had been called to duty, and martial law 
was declared. Many merchants raised their prices to SI 
for a loaf of bread, $5 for a block of ice. There were more 
than 400 fire alarms in New Orleans. 

Airplanes began to appear in the sky above the Rum Run- 
ner. The four men waved their orange life jackets and sig- 
naled with a bit of broken mirror. At 2:30 p.m. Monday a 
seaplane dipped in and plowed across the brown water/ The 
pilot offered to take two of them out. "We’ve been together, 
we’ll stay together," Charles Dussel told him. A short while 
later a helicopter came low over the schooner. Looking up, 
the men saw a message printed on a blackboard with green 
chalk: do you need help? They laughed. The helicopter 
lowered a scat and winched the four up to safety. They were 
flown to the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital on State 
Street in New Orleans and were met by attendants with 
wheelchairs. In the hospital they ate their first meal in nearly 
48 hours— watermelon, potato salad, ham, cheese, milk and 
coflce. Charles Dussel looked at his watch, a Gotham model 
that he bought in 1935. "I guess this proves it’s waterproof," 
he said. 

They telephoned their families. Frank Murray's house 
had four feet of water in it, and his car had been sub- 
merged. Dussel’s VW bus was 100 yards offshore in Bi- 
loxi, visible at low tide. Earl Honer's car also was ruined. 
But the four men had courted Camille and lived. 
Since 1953 the Weather Bureau has designated hurricanes 
with girls" names, on the theory such names are shorter 
and more memorable than the former longitude-latitude 
method. After an especially ferocious hurricane the name 
is retired for a generation. Betsy (1965), Beulah (1967), 
Audrey (1957) and Camille are on the retired list now. 
But Camille holds a special place. Camille had the highest 
tides and strongest winds ever recorded in this hemisphere, 
and in its eye the barometer registered 26.61. The lowest 
pressure ever measured was 26.06 in a hurricane in the 
Florida Keys in 1935. 

If Camille had held its course upon leaving Cuba and had 
continued straight to Galveston that city would have fared 
better than it did when the famous Galveston hurricane 
struck on Sept. 8, 1900. There were no weather reports from 
ships then and, of course, no satellites, computers or radar. 
But there were men w ho observed the events of nature. Sept. 
7 had been a beautiful day, with long swells breaking on the 
beach; however. Dr. Isaac Cline, head of the Weather Bu- 
reau in Galveston, noted that the tide kept rising despite 
winds blowing against it. He warned that a storm was 
approaching. Many did not believe him. Within hours 
half the population of the town drowned. Dr. Cline's 
own house had been built to withstand hurricane winds, 
but a railway trestle crashed into the house and knocked 
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it down. Cline and his three children clung to the wreck- 
age of the house at 28th and Avenue P all night. They 
found the body of Cline's wife beneath the ruins that 
had supported the rest of the family. 

Galveston now has a 17-foot seawall for protection. 
Fortunately for the inland dwellers along the Gulf Coast, 
much of the coastal front east of New Orleans is an island 
up to five miles wide, w ith a railroad track bed in the mid- 
dle that rises some 20 to 25 feet above sea level, and a 
back bayou that stretches between the island and the main- 
land. This served as a wind- and water-break. But the 
Pass Christian area, where Camille chose to strike, is a 
low point and Was all but defenseless. 

The hurricane season runs from June I until midnight 
Dec. I. Last year was unusual. There were 297 advisories 
issued on more than 100 disturbances — the most activity 
since 1953 — and 13 tropical cyclones were tracked. Ten 
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became full-grown hurricanes, the most since 1933. Hur- 
ricanes Inga, Laurie and Kara all turned loops, Inga twice. 
Kara crossed its own path three times, the first occasion a 
hurricane has been observed to do that. Inga w as the longest- 
lived hurricane on record, lasting two weeks. 

But the major event was Camille. Its losses have been 
placed at 258 known dead and 68 still missing. Property 
damage is estimated at $1.42 billion. Thousands of people 
have been unable to collect on their insurance because 
insurance companies refuse to pay on damage caused by 
rising water. As might be expected, insurance adjusters 
saw water damage where homeowners claimed damage by 
wind. Many thousands more people who were using Small 
Business Administration loans from the government in an 
attempt to recover from previous hurricanes now have 
been forced to request new loans because of Camille. The 
response has been less than prompt. 

One of those hurt financially by Camille is Earl Honer. 
Although he lived aboard the Rum Runner, he had no in- 
surance. Boats of more than 38 feet in length must carry 
commercial insurance, which is quite costly. The SBA will 
not give Honer a loan because the Rum Runner had no 
permanent address and failed to qualify as a home. Honer 
sold the salvage rights to the Rum Runner to two men 
who w ill attempt to lift the boat from the mud with tugs. 
But even as she lay stuck and broken in the marsh, the 
Rum Runner may have saved another life. A fisherman 
whose boat sank managed to climb aboard the schooner, 
where he found Earl Honer's red Mardi Gras costume 
and used it as a flag to summon help. 

“When that schooner began to list it was not just a 
piece of junk,” said Ronnie Durr. "It had meaning. It 
was saving us from death. We left pieces of our souls in it. 
Guys have kidded me about being foolish for getting trapped 
in a hurricane. But there were mitigating circumstances, 
and we were misinformed about the weather,” 

No doubt, that will happen again and again to boat- 
owners. The National Association of Government Em- 
ployes criticized the “technical incompetence and poor 
planning" of top weather officials in a statement in Wash- 
ington last August. A federal study group disagreed and 
said the warning given was “ample and timely" and pre- 
vented the loss of tens of thousands of lives. Whatever the 
case, it is true that little is certain about hurricanes. Seed- 
ing Hurricane Debbie with canisters of silver iodide seemed 
to weaken that storm last August and will be tried again 
this year — when various seers and mystics have predicted, 
with no less reasonableness than that shown by the Sem- 
inole Indians or the professional weather experts, that 
another hurricane of devastating proportions will roar into 
the Gulf Coast somewhere between Florida and Texas. 

"This has been a humbling experience," Dr. Simpson said 
after Camille had passed. “We haven't scratched the surface 
in our attempts to know and tame hurricanes." end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the aporta information 
of the week 


basketball NBA Despite llic absence of Bill 
Bradley, 'till missing because of an in Hired ankle, 
ihe New York Knitks bad a 2-1 week and look 
i heir 54th victory. 1 15-101 oscr third-place Bal- 
timore. 10 lie the club record for wins in a single sea- 
son set only Iasi year. An NBA record was set by 
the Boston Celtics when they scored 54 points in 
the last quarter of a 147-124 rout of San Diego, 
but it was the only victory the Celtics enjoyed all 
week, and losses to Los Angeles and Phoenix 
dropped Boston to sixth place in the division. Ihe 
West's leader. Atlanta, had three defeats and only 
one win. IIS 106 over second-place Los Angeles. 
With a 2-1 week, the Lakers moved within a game 
and a hall of the Hawks. Seattle won all five of us 
contests to move up to fifth, replacing San Fran- 
cisco. which was 0-4. 


ABA: The New Orleans Buccaneers fell front first 
to fourth place in the West, losing fiv e straight 
games, including three to last-place Los Angeles. 
Denser, with a 5-0 week, took over the division 
lead behind Ihe shooting of Spencer Haywood, the 
A BA 's leading scorer, who hit for 35 ami had 21 
rebounds as the Rockets defeated ihe Fast leaders, 
the Indiana Pacers. 132 -100. It was ihe worst loss 
for the Pacers this season and the first win for Den- 
ver in five tries against Indiana. The defeat did not 
threaten the Pacers' comfortable lead in the Fast, 
but two losses for the New York Nets 1 0 1 97 to 
Carolina and 1 19 1 16 to Washington — dropped the 
Nets to fourth place. They replaced the Cougars, 
who moved up to third. 


NBA East New York (2-1), Milwaukee (3-1), Bal- 
limote (3-2). Philadelphia (2 1) Cincinnati (1-0). 
Boston (1-2) Detioit (2 1) YJesl Atla«t»(13) Us 
Angeles (2-1) Phoenix (2-2), Chicago (2-2). Seattle (5- 
0). San Francisco (0-4). San Diego (0 4) 


ABA East Indiana (0 1) Kentucky (2-2). Carolina <3- 
I), New Yoik (2 2). Pittsburgh (1-3) Miami (1-3) 
West Denver (3 0). Dallas (3-1). Washington (3-1), 
New Oileans (0-5) Los Angeles (3-2). 


iv, < nriiMhj. skippered by DAVE FORRES. when 
she finished the six-race series wuh a lob 16 points 
lost. Ted Turner of Atlanta sailed AV/iiruv to sec- 
ond place with 30.7. and Emie lay of Houston 
was third with 47.1. 


At Adelaide. Australia Englishman RODNEY 
PATTISSON skippered SupeuUn tons to a third 
consecutive world I lying Dutchman championship 
i, ii/i _'J 7 point. % lot the ><•/«•*. John Trw/i />/ Circa I 
Britain was second with 26 points. 


BOWLING NELSON BURTON JR. of St. Louis 
won hi' second PBA tournament in a month when 
he bowled 243 agamst Ray Hluth's 215 m the final 
of the $50,000 Toledo Open. 


boxing DENNY MOYER of Portland. Ore. was 
awarded a unanimous 12-round decision over bddic 
Pace of Los Angeles to win the North American Box- 
ing federation middleweight championship. 


the I V4 miles of the $144,600 Hialeah Turf Cup in 
2:27 2 / 5 — only one-fifth second oil' the track record 
• to finish a length and a half ahead of Drumtop. 

Calumet Farm's BEST TURN (S4.60). ridden hy 
Charles Balta/ar. look the first section of the $122,- 
HCKt Joint B. Campbell Handicap, and Baird Brit- 
lingham's MlTEY PRINCE. ($31). with Paul Kal- 
lai in the saddle, won the second by seven lengths 
at Bowie Race Course in Maryland. Best Turn 
was clocked m 1:43 3 5 and Milcy Prince in 1:43 
for the 1 1/16 mites, 

GALLANT BLOOM (53.60). the King Ranch's 
four-year-old filly, ridden by Johnny Rot/, reg- 
istered her 12th consecutive victory racing through 
a muddy I', -mile curse in 1 50 ' 5 t. * win the 
5100.000 Santa Margarita Handicap by two lengths 
at Santa Anna. 

An American record was set at Santa Anita when 
Chilean-bred OUILCHE ($22.80). with Jerry Lam- 
bert up. ran I Vi miles on ihe grass in 1 :58 to beat 
the old mark by one-tilth of a second and win the 
558,100 San Luis Obispo Handicap. 

skiing ALAIN PE Nz of France followed up a 
win in the giant slalom at the Jackson Hole (Wyo.) 
IV ilil West Classic by taking both the slalom and 
giant slalom events at Canada's World Cup ski 
meet in Vancouver. Karl Schranz of Austria, lead- 
er in World t up points, failed in his chance to 
clinch the cup when he fell on the second run of 
the giant slalom. 

speed skating At the ladies world champion- 
ship in West Allis. Wis.. the Dutch upset a sur- 
prisingly weak Russian team, winning nine of 15 
medals, including both the gold and silver in over- 
all standings, which went to ATJL KEULEN- 
DIILSTRA and MIEN KAISER respectively. 
Sigrid Sundby of Norway won the bron/e medal 
and Dianne Holunt of Northbrook, III. placed 
fourth (/>«gr IN). 

squash rackets The national championship 
was won I'or the second straight year by ANIL 
NAYAR. a Harvard graduate from Bombay, when 
he beat Sam Howe of Philadelphia 1 1 -1 5. 8-1 5. 15- 
9, E5-6. 15 11 in Philadelphia {pane 58). 

SWIMMING KAREN MORAS. 16. of Sydney. Aus- 
tralia swam the 800-nictcr freestyle in a world rec- 
ord 9,09.1 1.3 seconds better than Debbie Mey- 

er's old mark -at the championships in Sydney. 

TENNIS In Winchester, Mass. MRS. MARY ANN 
CURTIS of St. Louis beat Patti Hogan of La Jol- 
la. Calif. 0-6. 6-3. 6- 4 to win the women's indoor 
championship. 

track a field MARTY McCRADY ran a world 
indoor record 1 :07.6 for 600 yards at the AAU cham- 
pionships m New York, and Lee Evans, who fin- 
ished second in 1 :0k. also broke the old mark of 
):0S.5 set only two weeks before in Louisville by 
Mclirady. MARTY LIQUORI won the mile in 
4:00.9 alter an elbow-swinging and shoving inci- 
dent on the final lap with Henry k .V/ordykiiwski, 
who was second. NORMAN TATE won both the 
long iump, with 26' 4 Vi', and the triple jump, with 
53' lj4', but CHI CHENG of Taiwan had three 
victories: the women's long jump, wilh u meet-rec- 
ord 21' Vi', the 60-yard hurdles and the 60-vard 
dash (page 52). At the Ohio State Invitational meet 
in Columbus, an American record in the three- 
mile walk was set by RON LAIRD of Pomona. 
Calif, as he won the event in 20:4k, 16 seconds bet- 
ter than the old mark set in 1925. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MARK ROBINSON, a 6' 

3* guard for Whilc- 
y> Oud ( Va. ) High, 
scored 74 points and 
grabbed 48 rebounds 
as (tis learn defeated 
Rocky Gap High 131 
85. Mark, who is the 
slate's leading scorer 
with a 38.9 average, has 
led Whilcwood to a 17- 
1 record this season. 



JEpf, billy and pe- 
ter SULLIVAN. IK, 

hockey-playing triplets 
from Logic wood. N.J., 
faced each other (two 
against one) in a crucial 
Connatontc League 
game when Jeff (top) 
and Billy (ten if), of 
the South Kent (Conn.) 
School, opposed Peter, 
playing for ihe Gun- 
nery School in Wash- 
ington, Conn., in a con- 
test held at South Kent. 
The schools were tied 
for first place in the 
league with one loss 
each. Peter made two 
assists for Gunnery, but 
Billy had an assist and 
scored the winning goal 
as South Kent won the 
game 4 3 and later 
took the Connatonic 
championship. 



BOB WHEELER, senior 
track star at Dulaney 
High School in Timo- 
nium, Md., set a na- 
tional scholastic record 
of 1:10.7 for the 600- 
yard distance at the 
U.S. Naval Academy 
High School Invitation- 
al Indoor Meet in An- 
napolis. He also won 
the mile, in 4:19.8. 


court tennis J AME S C. BOS VW1CK . the U.S. 
Open champion, defeated E ugene Scott, lormcr Da- 
vis Cup player. 6 2. 6 4. 6 2 to lake the singles 
title at the U.S. Amateur Tournament in New- Ye>rk- 

golf MIKE. HELL of Jackson. Mich., younger 
brother of last year's low scorer on the tour. Dave 
Hill, shot a final-round 71 for a 279 total to take 
■ he $30,000 winner's purse at the $150,000 Doral 
Open in Miami. It was Mikes first win in two 
years Oft the tour. 

hockey NHL Only one point separated first- 
placc NEW YORK and second-place Boston as 

.ns m the Last. The Brums shut out Chicago 3 0. 
taking tevenge lor the two losses they suffered at 
ihe hands of the Black Hawks that were the only 
two in the pasi 16 games, and defeated the Rang- 
ifs 5 3 lor a 2-1-0 week. Hut New York heat To- 
i. .nl,. ..nil Si. I olio and tied Detroit to hang o:i to 
.lx slim lead. In the West, fifth-place Minnesota 
,ics|uired 40-scar-old Goalie Gump Worsley from 
Montreal m an attempt to break a 20-game streak 
without a victory W'orslcy sayv he iv going to put 
the North Stars in the playoff's. 

NHL East: New Yotk (2-11). Boston (2-1-0). Mon- 
treal (2-1-0). Chicago (2-1-0) Detroit (1-1-1) l 0 - 
ibiito (l-l-l) Wesl SI Louis (1-10) Pittsburgh (?- 
10) Philadelphia (1-1 0) Oakland (0 3-0) Minnesota 
(0 1-1). Eos Angeles (0-1-2). 


mileposts RETIRED MAJESTK PRINCE, win- 
ner of last year's Kentucky Derby and Prcak- 
ncsx and of 5414.200, whose series of leg injuries 
led Iraincr Johnny Longdcn to announce his re- 
tirement to stud. 

DIED DR. KAZUO YANAGISAWA. 55. phy- 
sician for the New York Rangers and the New 
York Knicks and chief medical officer lor Mad- 
ison Square Garden for 21 years; of u heart ail- 
ment. in Bcrgcnficld. N.J. 

DIED. DON PEDEN. 11. former head football 
coach, baseball coach and athletic director at Ohio 
University, who in 26 years at OU led the Bobcats 
to a 121-46-11 football record, including three un- 
defeated seasons, and a 261-142 baseball record; of 
a heart ailment, in San Diego. 

DIED BENNIE OWEN. 94. football coach at 
the University of Oklahoma from 1905 to 1926 with 
a record of 122 victories. 54 losses and 16 tics, in- 
cluding four undefeated seasons; in Houston. 


CREDITS 

4 -Cun G«r.ibc». 12 — Geo/ Oanhom, NftH led,;*, 
Tony Triolo; 17 Jerry Co 0*e IB, 19 -Hem/ Kl u et- 
me-er 26— Heinz Kluetmeier. 27 Snoedy & long, 30- 
34 Jerry Cooke: 42 .- Caulfield, UPI. 52- 

Shcrdy 6 long. 56 -Sheedy & long: 58 Jcmet 
Drake 71 Tommy Add-Ckl, Chrck Wloiiei, Scott 





JOHN MITTLER, it 155- 
pound wrestler from 
Bed lord High in Tem- 
perance, Mich., pinned 
26 opponents in 33 
matches to set a nation- 
al high school record. 
He was undefeated lor 
(he season as his (cam, 
the Kicking Mules, be- 
came Circa i Lakes 
League champions. 


mickey miller. 5' 

8Vi" senior at Hatley 
iMiss.) High, set a state 
scoring record when he 
hit for 72 in a game that 
Halley lost 100 82 to 
Hamilton High. Mick- 
ey compiled 1,114 
Points this season to be- 
come the first Missis- 
sippi schoolboy to go 
over the 1,000 mark. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


DOWNFALL 

Sirs: 

I was planning on sending you a letter tell- 
ing how disgusted I was that you cut up 
Denny McLain {Downfall of a Hero, Feb. 
23). Well I'm glad I didn’t. I find it's better 
knowing the truth as the truth than seeing 
it as false. 

I know some people are going to send 
you letters saying you shouldn't have "ru- 
ined" McLain’s future and reputation. I 
know you didn't have pleasure writing this 
article and, if that's the case, you may be 
in for a miserable time. Denny McLain is 
only one professional athlete who has been 
found dealing with mobsters. How many 
more arc there? 

Girry Capra 

West boro. Mass. 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate you for ex- 
posing Denny McLain and his gambling 
activities. I can imagine the time and effort 
(hat went into publishing this story. W hat 
a catastrophe for a superb athlete like Den- 
ny McLain! I only hope his loss is sports' 
gain — if other athletes can be saved from 
his plight by this sad story. 

Steven V'fri b 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

I regret to inform you that I strongly ob- 
ject to the article on Denny McLain. If Base- 
ball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn had intend- 
ed to make public the questionable facts of 
the matter he would have done so himself. 
Evidently he wanted to keep the matter qui- 
et until he had the full story. All the facts 
arc not established yet, and SI had no right 
to splatter them on its pages. 

David Kostinas 

Trenton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

l was appalled by your inappropriate cov- 
er billing: Baseball's Big Scandal. The scan- 
dal is Denny McLain's, his parents', his 
family's, indeed, perhaps even our society's, 
but not baseball's. 

Just as the incident at Mylai cannot dis- 
credit ihc entire armed services, and just as 
recent improprieties cannot alone discredit 
the New York Stock Exchange, so Denny 
McLain cannot singlchandedly discredit 
baseball. 

I find your obvious implication of game 
fixing in itself scandalous. At this vulnerable 
time for Mr. McLain you needn’t further 
burden him, and subsequently baseball, by 
implication. I am not defending him. Your 
overall intent is admirable and to be com- 
mended, but formidable reform journalism 


should be restricted to the facts and noth- 
ing but the facts. 

Donald S. Russ 

Mcnands, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Just when we need heroes so badly, you 
burst another bubble. I think perhaps you 
arc more concerned w ith sensat ionalism than 
you are with journalism. Particularly since 
all the facts arc not yet in. 

Many of us still admire Denny despite 
his tragedy. All of us admire his ability. 

David Pi arson 

Bay City, Mich. 

Sirs: 

The action taken against Denny McLain 
by Commissioner Bowie Kuhn has my sup- 
port. Along with Pete Ro/cllc s similar de- 
cisions. the suspension indicates to sports 
fans that they can be assured all is being 
done to keep a good reputation for pro- 
fessional sport. 

Pro athletes owe it to their respective clubs 
and to sport as a whole to maintain a re- 
spectable image. If they cannot conduct 
themselves in a way representative of sport 
such action is welcome and necessary. 

Stephen Newman 

Jackson, S.C. 

Sirs: 

Your depiction of Hubert Edward Vo- 
shen as a "two-handed bettor" was very mis- 
leading. Your article characterized Ed (as 
we all knew him) as a gambler who asso- 
ciated with criminal types, but you did not 
reveal the real Ed, a man who, in his 30- 
plus years' association with the trucking and 
truck-stop business, never turned his back 
on any trucker in need. 

In one instance, during the big snowstorm 
in January 1967, there were approximately 
300 truckers stranded for about lour days 
at the Tc-Khi Truck Stop, which Ed owned. 
Ed's orders to bis employees were that no 
one was to go without food regardless of 
whether he had money or not. This is just 
one example of the true man. 

I am sure his family and thousands of 
friends in the trucking industry would ap- 
preciate a small insight into the real Ld 
Voshen. 

E. J. Ketchum 

Hobart, Ind. 

POLITICS AND POLLUTION 

Sirs: 

It was with a great deal of interest that I 
read Robert Boyle's article. My Strunyle to 
Help the President (Feb. 16). One particular 
sentence caught my attention, and I believe 
it illustrates the attitude on the part of the 


Government that is the real crux of our pol- 
lution problem. I refer to the statement by 
a Corps of Engineers official. "We're deal- 
ing with lop officials in industry, and you 
just don't go around treating these people 
like that.” 

What I'd like to know is: Why not' 1 Are 
these people above the law? Or is it that if 
they were brought to court and made to an- 
swer for the violations some campaign con- 
tributions would dry up? You can bet that 
if some ordinary Joe Blow were caught con- 
taminating a stream from some backyard 
project he’d get fined, locked up and the 
key thrown away faster than you can say 
"I represent Penn Central railroad and plead 
not guilty because I'm big business." 

C. W. King 

Lakeside, Calif. 

Sirs: 

In reading Mr. Boyle's article about his 
efforts to stop the discharge of oil into the 
Hudson from the Penn Central pipe. I could 
feel and appreciate the frustration that Boyle 
and his friends must have felt. In nine years 
of working with the Ohio State Water Pol- 
lution Control Board as a district sanitary 
engineer I have seen many similar pollu- 
tion problems that needed immediate at- 
tention. However, the pollution continues 
year after year as industry’s "permit" to pol- 
lute is renewed annually, without any en- 
forcement. 

The pollution-control agencies of Ohio 
and most other states have been administered 
by oldtimcrs near retirement who were re- 
luctant to take any action. The politics of 
wanting to attract, not discourage, industry 
also is a factor in overpermissiveness. 

I think it is great that a magazine of 
Sports Illustrate d's stature is printing ar- 
ticles that bring the problem to the public's 
attention. It will take articles such as Mr. 
Boyle's, as well as continual pressure by 
the general public, to bring about meaningful 
abatement programs. Keep up the good 
work. 

Robert Cottrill 

Lancaster, Ohio 

CHEERS ON THE ROCKS 

Sir-.: 

I am writing in regard to an up-and-com- 
ing college sport in the Midwest: hockey. 
Here at Bowling Green State University we 
have an unusual addition to our hockey 
team, a squad of 10 cheerleaders. Although 
a hockey checrlcading squad in itself is not 
unique (there are some in Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts), our squad is unique in that 
we perform cheers and stunts on skates be- 
fore every game, which no other squad in 
America that we know of docs. We do splits 

continued 
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“With Max, one 

number does it! 

800 - 328 - 4567 ” 


SO WHO NEEDS 
A PHONE BOOK? 


We make the customer No. 1. 


From anyplace call 800-328-4567 for a 
guaranteed car anywhere. 

National makes it easy — you remember just one 
number for car rental. You call it toll-free from any 
place and Max, our computer, gets you a guaranteed 
car reservation anywhere ... at any one of 
2400* worldwide locations. 

Max knows where every one of our cars is every 
minute— the other guys arc just guessing. Max 
doesn't promise; he guarantees. Which you'll appreciate 
if you’ve ever tried to drive a promise. 

Call Max to reserve a Chevy, Buick, Pontiac. 
Oldsmobile, Cadillac or other fine car. You'll get S&H 
Green Stamps, too. So next time, call Max. (He's 
available whenever you arc.) Only Max can guarantee 
car reservations, and only National Car Rental has 
Max. Let Max do it. 

*Tilden.R«nl-A-Co> in Canada. 


C Nat-Car-Rent- Co 1 970 
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LIFE 


BOOKS 


announces the 





LIFE magazine's masters of photography want to help you 
develop your talent for taking -and making -great pictures 


For the past 30 years, LIFE Magazine has 
featured the work of the best photogra- 
phers and photo technicians in the world. 
Now LIFE has enlisted them to teach you 
everything they know so that you too can 
produce great pictures. They’ve put all 
their theories, techniques and trade secrets 
into one exclusive “course-hetwcen-covers" 
—the LIFE Library of Photography. 

In 8 magnificently illustrated volumes, 
LIFE'S master photographers show you, 
step-by-step, their personal shooting tech- 
niques forall kinds of subjects. Studio shots, 
portraits, sports, children, nature, still lifes 
—they tell you how to plan each picture 
. . . how to compose it . . . how to make it 
“speak” to the viewer. They discuss dif- 
ferent lights, various kinds of films, sets and 
backgrounds. In easy-to-follow illustrated 
sequences, they show you the many things 
they've learned in their long careers. 

LIFE has 54 lab men who develop and 
print over 100,000 rolls and film packs 
every year-for the world's most famous 
photographers. In profusely illustrated es- 
says, these specialists teach you how much 
the darkroom can do to make good photo- 
graphs even better. Cropping, exposing, 
toning, dodging, burning in, solarization, 
grain effects-all these arc clearly explained 
or demonstrated in detail. The object is to 


teach you to use your equipment not only 
as a technician, but as an artist. 

The Editors of the LIFE Library of 
Photography have pored over archives, old 
albums and records to bring you hundreds 
of the most memorable pictures ever 
taken. Ranging from Mathew Brady and 
Atget, through Stciglitz. Cartier-Bresson 
and Karsh, to Avcdon and Eiscnstadt. this 
gallery shows you the genius of photogra- 
phy at every stage of its evolution. It 
demonstrates not only what the latest 
equipment can do to increase the possibili- 
ties in a photograph — it also shows you 
how a superb picture can be taken with the 
simplest kind of camera. 

How to make each of your pictures 
better than the last 

Each of these famous photographs is 
accompanied by an analysis: how the pic- 
ture was conceived, the special effects used 
and why, as well as other points of interest. 
Understanding how these men succeeded 
so brilliantly, you’ll be better able to de- 
velop your own style, your own sense of 
what makes an unforgettable picture. 

Whether you're a working photogra- 
pher, an advanced amateur, a beginner, 
or simply someone who loves great pic- 
tures, you're invited to receive Volume 1 


of the LIFE Library of Photography for 
a 10-day free examination. 

Artistic, documentary and scientific 
photography . . . cameras and lens and how 
to choose them... the evolution of the 
camera, with early photos... a buyer’s 
guide to cameras. . .you'll find all this and 
more in Volume I. The Camera and Image. 

Then, either return it without further 
obligation, or keep it for only $7.95 (plus 
shipping and handling). By keeping Vol- 
ume I, you will be entitled to receive other 
volumes in the series — one every other 
month— with the same 10-day free exami- 
nation and the same price. There arc eight 
volumes in all. but you are not obligated 
to take any specific number, and may can- 
cel this arrangement at any time. 

Send the attached, postage-paid reply 
form for Volume I, and we'll enclose with 
it the 80-page Photographer's Handbook, 
a take-it-with-you manual for immediate 
guidance. This, too. is yours to enjoy for a 
10-day trial-and yours to keep free with 
your decision to buy Volume I. 

There is no obligation whatsoever, so 
for a free 10-day “workshop" with the 
world’s greatest photographers, mail the 
reply form now or write to: Time-Life 
Books, Dept. 0501, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1. 





Library of Photography 



Caught by a narrow-angle lens, the sun seems brcuthtakingly close. 





Andreas Feininger, photo-journalist. The camera enabled man to see 
for the first time this extraordi- 
nary view of his planet. 


This giant camera was built by a railroad 
to make a single, detailed photo of an en- 
tire luxury train. It was never used again. 


An amateur photographer took 
this evocative portrait of two 
Peruvian girls. 


Accept 
volume 1 
for 10 days’ 
free 

examination 


FREE 

WITH VOLUME 1: 
80-PAGE 

PHOTOGRAPHER’S 

HANDBOOK 

This valuable pocket-size 
manual contains hun- 
dreds of tips, ideas and 
methods for taking and 
making better pictures. 
You'll want it handy 
every time you're using 
a camera, from now on! 
Includes 150 photos and 
drawings, dozens of 
charts and tables. 


ItTmeI 

mo 


I 

l 




A "Course Between Covers" in 8 Volumes: Each hardbound volume is 10“ x 10". • Silver- 
stamped black-cloth binding. • 280,000 words; 1,888 pages. • 2,000 monochrome and 
color pictures, including daguerreotypes, planlinotypcs, ambrotypes, collodion plates, 
wood engravings. • 320 diagrams, graphs, drawings. 





19TM HOLE roiitlnunt 


What! 

You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Food prices are up 27% over a 10-year period. Public trans- 
portation is up 50%. To beat inflation, it takes more than 
fixed-dollar reserves, essential as they are. Isn’t it time you 
seriously considered mutual funds? 


(DP 

If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 


Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $10.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world $7.00 a year; 
all others $14.00 a year. 


and cartwheels tight on the ice as part of 
our routines. 

W’c thought that you would be interested 
in such a rarity. Wc ate enclosing a picture 
[below 1 as proof and extend to you an in- 
vitation to visit us. 

Consul Cassfday 

Bow ling Green, Ohio 



CHEERLEADERS AT BOWLING GREEN 


ON THE TOWN 

Sirs: 

My hat is off to Dan Jenkins for his ar- 
ticle on Dave Marr ( Golfing' s Pro of 52nd 
Street , Feb. -V It scents in this great golf- 
ing world all you hear about is the big money 
winner, the pro with the best gimmick or 
the showboat. Smooth and suave Dave Marr 
is. in my opinion, a perfect example of the 
gentleman golfer and a credit to the PGA 
and to the game itself. Keep swingin'. Dave. 

Gary Firintino 

Old Forge, Pa. 

Sirs: 

From Dan Jenkins' article on Dave Marr 
we get the impression that you think Mi- 
nerva. Ohio is a hick town. Maybe the pop- 
ulation is only 4.000. but we have fun even 
without those big "celebs" which you seem 
to think you must have to have fun. 

On one of those "dazzling Manhattan 
nights" wc would hope that you would see 
some celebrities. Wc mean. New York is 
the biggest city in the U.S. You should 
have some of the biggest names in sports 
because there are two pro football teams, 
two baseball teams and two basketball 
teams, etc. But wc don't have air pollution 
or traffic jams Ot strikes. So don't put down 
Minerva unless you look at yourselves first. 
We're talking for millions of small towns 
every w here. 

Tom Kauiiman 
Jack Flick 

Minerva, Ohio 
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Dr. James Crow: 
father of his country’s 
whiskey. 



By Act of Congress, Bourbon is now officially 
America’s native Whiskey— and the man who 
started it all was Dr. James Crow. When he 
developed the first quality-control distilling 
process back in 1835, he elevated American 
whiskey-making to a science— and created the 
greatest Bourbon of them all: smoother, 
mellower Old Crow. Over the years, 
Americans have made his Whiskey their 
favorite. And why not? After all . . . 
Nothing finer has happened 
to Bourbon in seven generations. 
Old Crow. 



The new Bird. 
Longer, lower, wider. 
And unmistakable. 

The new Bird. 
Powerful Thunderjet V-8. 
Power steering, power front disc 
brakes, power ventilation. New belted 
radial-ply tires. And a transmission 
you can shift for yourself or 
automatically. All standard 


The new Bird. 

Depend on it. Astrotechnology 
and a computer-designed 
ride provide smooth reliable flights. 
The new Bird. 

2 doors or 4. Sunroof or no. 

Buckets or Bench seats. All up to you. 
The new Bird. 

Born to fly. Built to last. 

At your Ford dealer's now. 


1970: THUNDERBIRD OFTHUNDERBIRDS 



